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AND REO QUALITY at Reo Prices 
and backed by the Reo guarantee, 
constitutes “The Gold Standard of 
Values”—each model in its class. 


WE SHOW HERE SIX Reo Mod- 


els, comprising Fours in Touring 
and Roadster types; Sixes in 
Touring and Roadster; and the 
two Reo Commercial Vehicles— 
the 3%-Ton “Speed Wagon” and 
2-Ton “Heavy-Duty” Truck. 


IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT we 
have space only for a brief para- 
graph pertaining ts each Model— 
lest you forget the line is so com- 
plete that you can find the car you 
desire, in the type you prefer, and 
in a Reo, 


REO THE FIFTH “The Incom- 
parable Four” is America’s most 
famous automobile. Standard in 
practically its present form fcr 
now eight seasons— “going on 
nine”, At its present price, $985, 
this car is verily “A gold dollar 
for ninety cents”, 


TO REO THE FIFTH more than to 
any other, is due the movement 
that is now so apparent—the re- 
turn to the Four-cylinder. type in 
all cars listing at less than $1000. 


THE FOUR IS THE ULTIMATE 
type in that price class, Economy 
‘of upkeep, as demonstrated by 
this Reo model, has done much to 
prove the superiority and rugged- 
ness and economy of the Four in 
that class of car where the buyer 


must count the cost and yet de- 


mands the service and the 
roominess, 

THE FOUR ROADSTER is the 
handsomest model of its type 
you'll see on the road—at any 
price. And, for the present, you 
can get it for $985 and freight 
from the factory. 
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Uniform in all Reo Models 


OF THE SIX ROADSTER the 
same is true, plus the extra luxury 
it affords the owner at the extra 
cost—$1385 f. o. b. Lansing. 


THESE TWO ROADSTERS are 
of similar design and identical 
construction and are conceded to 
be the handsomest cars of the 
type—price aside. 


FOR THE FAMILY that needs a 
car of greater capacity than five 
and yct of moderate upkeep, the 
Reo Six Touring Car—also $1385 
for the present—knows no. equal. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PAY 
you cannot obtain a 7-passenger 
car of better design; one that 
represents sounder engineering; 
more experience; better materials 
and workmanship than enter into 
the making of this Reo Six. 


THAT’S A BROAD CLAIM but we 
make it unhesitatingly—and you 
know that the word of Reo passes 
at par everywhere, 


OF THE REO MOTOR TRUCKS 
the same is true. The 3-Ton 
“Hurry Up” Wagon at $1,125 
(chassis $1050); and the famous 
2-Ton Reo * "Heavy Duty” Truck 
at $1800—each is the leader in its 
own class —demand greatly in 
excess of factory capacity. 


BUT THAT IS TRUE of all Reo 
models, without exception, 


THAT’S WHY WE SAY “Reo 
Quality is Uniform in all Reo 
Models”, the uniform over demand 
for all Reo models justifies the 
statement, 


ORDER NOW if you’d tine your 
Reo soon. Present prices obtain 
only from day to day and are sub- 
ject to increase without notice 


Reo Motor Car Company -. | 
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Snsevesiiainn me an Orchard 


By WILLIAM H. MOSIER, Ohio 


Advertisement is the very best investment that any 
business or corporation can make, and this is no less true 
of fruit growing than of large manufacturing enterprises. 
For this reason it has not been long ago, that when the 
subject of commercial orcharding was mentioned, a person 
naturally thought of the Pacific northwest or some other 
ion which had been widely advertised in newspapers, 
magazines and beautifully becolored and bephotographed 
phamplets. Now granting that all their statements were 
true, which we are sometimes inclined to doubt, it is never- 
theless apparent to the careful reader and observer that 
the center of fruit production is in the East, The average 
reader is generally surprised when he first learns of the 
immense plantings of fruit trees that are being made in 
the mountainous regions of the East. Take down your 
map of the Eastern states and notice the small strip of 
Maryland tucked away between West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and in the narrowest part and about 16 
miles east of Cumberland at 4 small palce called Old Town, 
we find the center of this rapidly developing region. It 
was this particular region that the writer had the pleasure 
of visiting recently and for a period of two weeks studied 
orchard conditions, and the ways in which problems 
peculiar to the locality are met. 

The first impression you get of 


This area like most mountainous regions was originally 
covered with valuable forests of oak and chestnut and 
other hardwood trees, together with some pine and 
spruce. The lumber companies secured the land for its 
timber, and after denuding it of this valuable product, 
allowed it to become overgrown with shrub growth and 
brambles"and_cheerfully turned it over to the rattlesnakes 
and rabbits for an abode. In fact its disposal was quite a 
problem for the lumber companies and great areas were 
sold very cheaply, in some cases as low as twenty-five cents 
per acre. The companies considered themselves lucky 
even when selling at this price, as the land was thought 
to be worthless and anything derived from its sale was 
considered clear profit. About this time a Mr. Miller who 
has traveled considerably thought he saw a way out of 
the difficulty. While in Japan he had noticed the fine 
orchards growing on the rocky mountain slopes of that 
country; and if trees did well in Japan under such soil 
conditions, why would they not do likewise in the United 
States under similar conditions? He accordingly advanced 
this idea to several leading citizens and was laughed at 
for his pains. Not to be deterred however, he secured an 
area of the then worthless land for the sum of fifty cents 
an acre, cleared it and planted it to peach trees at his own 


The very fact that the region is rather difficult of access 
and the orchard relatively far apart, seemed to exclude 
from the beginning the small individually owned planting 
of 15 or 20 acres, and to have left the field almost entirely 
to large commercial companies, the same generally being 
owned by capitalists from the larger eastern cities. These 
plantings of course vary considerably in size, and range 
all the way from 5000 to over a million trees. As is always 
the case with a rapidly developing section of this kind, 
many stock companies were formed by enterprising pro- 
moters, the stock being sold to city men who knew little 
or nothing about orcharding. Some of these ventures 
were good, some bad and some indifferent, the majority 
being of the latter class. Thus fortunes were made and 
lost in the purely speculative side of the industry. This 
kind of promotion now however, is pretty much a thing 
of the past and fruit production has settled down on a 
sound business footing. 

In the development of an orchard proposition in this 
region, the first thing of course is the selection of the site 
and the clearing of the land. The question of help has 
given rise to one of the most interesting phases of orchard- 
ing in the entire region, namely the establishment of the 
orchard camp and commissary. The Camp could 

almost be called a village in itself, 





the country is one of rugged beauty. 


and is run on the same plan as its 





The mountains run in chains in a 
general north and south direction, 
with low ridges and deep valleys 
between. It is on the tops and sides 
of these mountains that most of the 
commercial plantings are made, the 
same being protected from frost by 
the excellent air drainage afforded 
by the elevations. In fact it never 
frosts on the higher elevations in 
the strictest sense of the word, the 
vegetation being killed by light 
freezes sometime during the month 
of November, while in the spring 
the last freeze generally occurs the 
latter part of March or the first of 
April. In the valleys of the same 
region killing frosts occur in Sept- 
ember in the fall, and in the spring 
as late as the middle of May. 

As the region is below the line of 
glaciation the soil is formed from 
the parent rock, and for this reason 
the geology of the country is of 
interest. The first formation is the 
Romney shales which outcrop along 
the lowest slopes of the mountains. 
These are topped by the sand- 
stones of the Oriskany which are 
edded from 300 to 400 feet thick, 














An Orchard of Shropshire Damson Plums and German Prunes 


predesessor or the lumber camp, 
doubtless to whose existance its 
origin is due. The natives who work 
for a camp and live in the vicinity, 
generally board at home but get all 
their supplies at the commissary, 
department of the same, being de- 
ducted from their monthly pay. 
Floating labor is that which comes 
and goes as favor dictates. Such 
labor is generally given room and 
board and $1 per day per man, the 
work day consisting of 10 hours and 
pay for overtime. 

In some of the more progressive 
establishments the gardeneroperates 
a small canning plant and cans the 
summer surplus for winter consump- 
tion. An average observer can tell 
the minute he steps on a property 
whichone of these men is in charge. 
If the old gentleman is running the 
proposition you will notice the first 
of all a lack of system in general, 
buildings in need of repair, roads in 
poor condition, trees headed too high 
and entirely too thick, and last of 
all an adequate system of book 
keeping is wanting. His labor is 
also rather inferior and poorly cared 
for. On the other hand if the mod- 











and these in turn are capped by the 

Helderburg limestones which are from 500 to 600 feet 
thick and form the tops and upper slopes of the ranges. 
It is from this formation that the socalled “Chert soil” has 
been derived, the same being characteristic of the region. 
It consists of angular pieces of chert varying in size from 
a small birds egg to a gallon bucket, the majority being 
the size of a man’s fist and smaller. To the stranger it 
seems queer for trees to be making an enormous growth 
and yielding enormous harvests on a soil covered with 
rocks of this description, but if you will take the trouble 
to dig around a bit, you will find that a few inches under 
the chert and sometimes mixed with it, is found a dark 
brown mass of almost pure leaf mold. For bear in mind 
that this is a comparatively new region agriculturally, 
and the soil has never been abused and mined of its 


fertility. 





expense, purely as an experiment. Like many another 
visionary Mr. Miller did not live to see the outcome of 
his experiment, for he died soon after starting the project. 
The orchard however was taken over by his son and brought 
into bearing and even surpassed the wildest expectations 
of its promoter. From this time on the chert soils of the 
mountains have held their reputation as fruit producing 
areas. One of the direct desendants of Mr. Miller lives 
in the region, and owns and operates a 300 acre peach 
orchard, now in its tenth growing season. If the old 
gentleman could but return some August afternoon and 
see the strong young trees loaded with fine fruit, and some 
150 men picking and packing the same, to say nothing of 
the many thousands of dollars in profits being returned to 
his relative, he could certainly consider himself a true 
benefactor of the human race. 


ern college man is in charge, the first thing noticable is some 
kind of systematizing of the various activities, or a strenuous 
attempt at thesame. His buildings are generally in good re- 
pair, roads kept up, trees headed low and well pruned, and 
last but not least he maintains a system of bookkeeping and 
can tell you in a minute how much it costs to maintain a mule 
fora year, or to board a laborer a week, to produce a bushel of 
peaches or anything of the sort. In short the contrast 
between the two types of men is so striking, that if any 
one has any doubt about the value of a college training in 
agriculture of horticulture, this is the easiest place in the 
world to be dissilusioned. The college man also gets the 
pick of the labor, for while he does not pay any more than 
the current rate of wages, he makes his camp more attrac- 
tive by adding shower baths, reading and lounging rooms 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Orchard Mulch Problem 


Prepared For Green’s Fruit Frower by GEORGE F. JORDON 


‘ There has long been an absence of really practicable 
information concerning orchard mulches, their use, and 
relative importance of the kind of material to produce 
them, But the Ohio Station has recently put forth the 
results of its investigations and in these are many com- 
mendable ideas, which the orchardist, whether he be work- 
ing on a large or a small scale, ‘can utilize profitably. 

Mr. F. H. Ballou who has been in charge of Orchard 
Rejuvenation work has the following to say: 

Advantages in Mulching 

“The experiments in mulching the orchard presented a 
problem that was solved simultaneously with that of 
restoration of fertility by the proper use of chemical 
plantfood. It is possible to use grasses and clovers con- 
tinuously in orchards as cover crops, by stimulating 


occupies abandoned orchard areas, is soon replaced by a 
dense growth of the better and finer grasses which thrive 
and increase as the seasons pass; and which, annually 
clipped and permitted to lie on the ground, blanket the 
almost naked hillslopes with a covering of decayed vege- 
table matter. No grass seeds have been sown in bringing 
about this surprising change. The secret of the amazing 
transformation is that, scattered among the weeds and 
poverty grass which nature provides.to spring up and 
occupy land too deficient in plantfood to enable the better 
grasses to thrive, one may find here and there, by close 
inspection, weak struggling plants of timothy, red top, 
blue grass, and white and red clover. These plants are so 
small, delicate, and so few in number, in many cases, 


same is also true of the results where the plantfood con- 
stituents—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, were 
used singly and in combinations. Where a quickly avail- 
able form of nitrogen was used, a luxuriant growth of 
grasses such as timothy, bluegrass, red top, and orchard 
grass resulted; but scarcely any of the white or red clover 
was noticeable. 
Importance of Acid Phosphate 

‘Not until the clover had attained its maximum develop- 
ment, disappeared and left in connection with the decaying 
roots a liberal store of available nitrogen, did the trees 
situated in the plots treated with acid phosphate alone or 
in combination with potash, begin to show any marked 
improvement in wood growth, foliage development, or 
disposition to produce fruit. In other words, these 
physical improvements came simultaneously with the 





their growth by means of chemical fertilizers, with 
advantage to the trees on poor soils. On fertile 
soils the advantage is less apparent, but even in this 
case the growth of material for mulching is good 
ecomony, because the result is fully equal to that of 
the best methods of culture and the growing of cover 
crops. The possibilities of grass culture in orchards, 
combined with mulching have been greatly increased 
and the necessity of orchard cultivation has been 
much lessened. There is now opened to orchardists a 
freer choice as to methods to be used in both the re- 
juvenation and the maintenance of apple orchards. 
Mulch a Factor in Market Quality 

“The importance of this will be seen when it is 
remembered that the fruit on apple trees in grass, 
and well mulched, is more highly colored than that 
produced by trees under cultivation. : This fact points 
out one way to meet competition in the markets. 
Orchard mulching has decided advantages in certain 
particulars, but the growing of mulching material in 
the orchard with the aid of fertilizers is a more distinct 
and direct step in advance because of its greater 
practibility and wider application as well as its bear- 
ing upon market conditions.” 

Mulch Means Conservation Instead of Dissi- 

pation of Moisture 

“The objection usually urged against the plan of 
growing mulch material in the orchard is that such 
a practice draws largely on the moisture content of 
the soil and that the trees and fruit will suffer in 











Producing generous quantities of good grass for mulching purposes 
with the aid of complete fertilizers in contrast with a scant weedy 
growth on the unfertilized plot. The two locations are only two feet 
apart. Ohio Experinent Station. 





stage of development of the clover product at which 
nitrogen from this legume became available to the 
feeding root systems of the trees. Hence this scheme 
of providing nitrogen as a factor in rejuvenation of 
neglected orchards of bearing age situated on very 
thin soil, is evidently too slow for practical use whe: 
prompt results in fruit production under these con 
tions is desirable; but the plan is entirely practicable, 
unusually promising and perhaps the most economical 
of all when so revised as to embrace the use of nitrate 
of soda with acid phophate in such a way as not to 
stimulate the production of the various grasses 
manured to the extent that the clover will be covered 
or smothered out.” 

Where the annual fertilizer treatment was 350 
pounds of acid phosphate, the yield was 2,716 pounds 
of hay—clover predominating. 

The same amount of phosphoric acid supplemented 
with potash gave a yield of 2,884 pounds of hay per 
acre—clover predominating. 

Where nitrogen was added and all three of the 
elements of plantfood supplied, yields of 3,458 pounds 
of hay per acre were secured for orchard mulch. 

Where no treatment was given the yield was 840 
pounds, not of hay, but of poverty grass and weeds. 

There were many other advantages resulting from 
these treatments, but the results here outlined are 
sufficient to show the merits of this scheme of orchard 
mulching, and the practibility of the scheme puts it 
within reach of every orchardist. 








consequence. So far in our work there has been no 
evidence in support of such a theory; for vigor and 
growth of trees have been all, and even more at times than 
are desirable, while the fruit has attained good size, 
perfect form, and except where entirely hidden from the 
sun by the heavy foliage, of good color, The growth of 
grass takes place early in the season while there is an 
abundance of moisture in the soil, and is cut in June 
after which the accumulation of decayed and decaying 
vegetable matter on the surface conserves the moisture 
and keeps the soil cool by shading it heavily from the 
direct rays of the sun.” 
Transformation from Mixed Weeds to Fine Grasses 
“One of the most striking results of the repeated use 
of chemical fertilizers on the overcropped, eroded, thin 
soils of the hilly sections of central, southern, and eastern 
Ohio, is that the sparse, almost worthless soil covering 
of weeds and poverty grass which almost invariably 


Fruit Tree Blight 


Twig blight, as it is commonly called, affects principally 
pomaceous fruits, such as pear, apple, quince and seldom 
drupaceous fruits, as peach, cherry and plum. Only in 
recent years has it affected apple, although it is an old 
pest of pear trees. 

Blight is a bacterial disease, and is transmitted from one 
tree to another by this bacteria being carried from blighted 
limbs. Possibly bees and other insects are agents for 
blight distribution. Our experiment stations are now 
endeavoring to determine the principal distribution factors 
with the hope that such information will assist in control 
of the work. In the early spring months, blighted limbs 
which have been allowed to remain on pear and quince 
trees over winter, exude a watery substance which con- 
tains these bacteria. Bees and other insects coming in 
contact with these germs transmit them to the fruit 
blossoms, producing what is commonly called blossom 
blight. Later, biting and sucking insects, in piercing the 
tissues of young twigs, tramsmit the disease to these parts. 


that a casual observer would scarcely notice them at all. 
Yet they are ready, when the particular elements of 
plantfood on which they thrive are supplied to them in 
generous measure, to spring promptly and vigorously 
into growth and to multiply and thicken and take posses- 
sion of the ground upon which they previously had been 
able to maintain but a feeble existence. 

“Under this treatment of orchard soils, it is pleasing to 
note the ready and generous response of the trees in in- 
creased growth, vigor, and abundant fruitfulness—a 
response which enables orchards occupying steep, rough, 
difficulty tillable land to compete successfully with 
orchards under annual cultivation with cover crops where 
tillage may be practiced with ease and satisfaction.” 

A more specific deduction as to the value of fertilizers 
comes with the explanation of the kind used; and the 


By F. H. SWEET 


It is believed by plant pathologists that the bacteria 
do not live over the dormant season in blighted wood of 
apple, but only in diseased wood of pear and quince. 

This suggests the remedy of carefully cutting from pear 
and quince trees at beginning of spring, all diseased wood. 
If this is thoroughly done there will be little chance for 
the spread of the disease. After growth starts some 
blight will undoubtedly appear on these trees, and it 
should be promptly removed and burned. Commercial 
pear growers go over their orchards every week or ten 
days throughout the season, removing blighted wood. 
Thorough work of this kind will prevent serious infection. 
In removing twig or branch always cut well below the 
diseased or blackened wood. Pruning tools should be 
sterilized after each cut and the wound also treated. If 
this precaution is not taken there is danger of transmitting 
the disease by means of the tools, should they come in 
contact with blighted parts. Corrosive sublimate is a 
good disinfectant. Use one part to 1000 parts water. A 


————0—0-—0 ———— 

Good physical condition is essential if a soil is to give its 
best results. Nothing so makes or mars a soil in this regard 
as the presence or absence of lime and humus. These must 
be present if the soil is to have a chance. Only after we 
have secured good drainage, natural or artificial, good 
physical condition, made the best use of farmyard manure, 
and studied the wants of our soils and crops, can we hope 
to get the maximum results from the use of commercial 
fertilizers. ‘They carry plant food, which may be badly 
needed, but the plant cannot secure it unless the soil is in 
a state that will allow of good root development. 

———0—0—0 ——- 

Nothing is of more importance to a complete home 
than an orchard of fruits, and it is within reach of every 
home maker to have an orchard of a few trees of almost 
every kind of fruit. 


sponge or cloth saturated with this solution can be us 
in treating the tools and cuts. 

It is impractical to try to remove blighted twigs from 
large apple trees during the growing season, where & 
majority of the twigs are affected. On young trees, 
however, it is possible and should be done. There is not 
the same danger of serious injury on apple as on pear 
trees because the infection seldom extends beyond the 
current year’s growth and seldom down into the larger 
limbs, as it does on pear. The dead twigs can be removed 
during the regular winter or spring pruning. There is 
little danger of the death of'apple trees from blight. 

Notices in the public press have stated that blight 
could be prevented by spraying. This is erroneous, 28 
spraying is not of much value in controlling this disease. 
Some protection is given if a strong Bordeaux mixture 
spray is applied just as buds are swelling. It gives a coat- 
ing to the exuding substance containing bacteria,and to 
some extent protects insects from carrying these bacteria, 
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Quality of Apples is Affected 
by Time of PicKing 
Varieties Differ in Date of Ripening 


The proper time for the gathering of winter apples 
varies in this section from the first to the twentieth of 
October, the exact date depending upon the variety, the 
character of the season and to some extent the disposition 
that is to be made of them, says Farmers Guide. If 
they are to go into the cellar of the grower for his own 
family use, or to nearby consumers they may be allowed 
to become slightly riper than they should be if they are 
to be shipped to a distant market. This is true because 
the less ripe fruit is better able to withstand the rough 
handling to which it is liable to be subject in the long 
journey. The quality will, doubtless, not be so good 
when it shall have become ripened, as it would have been 
had it been allowed to remain longer on the trees, but this 
is a condition which the distant consumer must expect 
and accept. 

Varieties differ in their time of ripening. The grower 
must learn to recognize the proper time with each variety. 
This knowledge he may get from his own observation 
and the experience of others. Of a number of things that 
may be considered perhaps the most significant is the 
readiness with which the stem of the fruit parts from the 
spur that bore it. If the separation at that point is easy 
when the apple is raised so as to bend the stem, it is high 
time that the fruit should be gathered 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


At that time there was much opposition to the use of 
“artificial manures,” the opponents, like those of today, 
urging that they were stimulants—that they would ruin 
the land and the farmer who used them. Nevertheless 
farmers persisted in their use, for they had discovered that 
they gave crops a start, that they hastened maturity and 
improved quality. Remember, in those days fertilizers 
were principally dissolved bone, carrying about two per 
cent. of nitrogen, ten per cent. of soluble phosphoric 
acid and no potash. The wise teachers of chemistry— 
Johnson, Goessmann, Stockbridge and others—knew that 
the reason why they hastened maturity and improved 
quality was that they possessed the needed plant food 
elements in easily assimilable forms. Being true scien- 
tists and wise counselors, they urged their use. They also 
recognized the need of proper inspection, and moved for 
stringent inspection laws which would weed out the 
fakes and fakers and protect both buyer aid seller. These 
laws were a boon to the industry. 

O0—O0—o 


Hints to Grape PicKers 


Pick only when the grapes are dry, and they will not be 
injured if they stand in the tray for 24 hours or even 36 
hours before trimming or packing. If, however, there are 
any bad berries to be culled out, the quicker this is done 
after picking, and a short time for wilting, the better. 

As the clusters are clipped from the vines, with a sharp 
knife or a keen pair of scissors used for that purpose, lay 
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Co-Operative Selling of 


Grapes 
Written For Green’s Fruit Grower 
By HARRY R. O’BRIEN 

Four fundamental co-operative principles applied in the 
proper way has been responsible for the success of the old- 
est co-operative fruit marketing association in America 
the Council Bluffs Grape Growers’ Association, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. These principles are that the members have 
learned to grow better fruit, they have standardized their 
product, they have established a trade mark and they have 
been educating the consumer to look for their label. 

The association handles its business thru a paid per- 
menent manager, whom they pay a salary of $1,800 a year, 
plus a small commission on the busin~ss he does for them. 
It owns its own warehouses in Council Bluffs, to which all 
fruit of the members is delivered. Here it is carefully 
graded before it is packed and shipped out. 

Peter Peterson, the present manager, buys from each 
member the grapes and other fruit as they are brought in, 
paying such prices as the market can afford. He then 
locates the markets for the fruit and charges 10% commis- 
sion for handling, which is the usual rate of the commission 
men. The difference is that after the expenses are paid and 
the stock-holders “who backed the association are paid 
interest on their investment, there still remains about 4% 
which is turned back to the growers. 

It is the business of the manager to know just where 

there will be a demand for the grapes and 





even for home storage. This condition is 
likely to come some days earlier in a 
season which has been comparatively dry 
than in a wet one. Unless there is avail- 
able help to pick the entire crop within a 
very few days, gathering should begin 
early enough so that the closing may 
come shortly after the time indicated, 
because much delay is at the expense of 
long keeping qualities, and a storm may 
put large quantities of fruit on the ground 
in a damaged condition. 

While this rule is applicable to most 
varieties of winter apples, there are some 
with which it must not be used. We 
refer to those which cling to the tree 
until very late in the fall, some of them 
even holding on until the next spring. 
They are usually excellent keepers, even 
in ordinary cellar storage. These varieties 
should be the last to be gathered but 
should be picked before the time of heavy 
freezes. : 

A fair, dry, cool day, such as is common 








Concord Grapes 


other fruit handled. Most of it goes to 
the northwest. Some gets as far away as 
Seattle, San Antonia and Charleston. In 
many places, the association employs 
special agents to handle the business. 

Early in its history, a trademark was 
established which goes on every basket of 
grapes sent out by the association. This 
has come to stand for standardized quality 
wherever it is seen and the members, thru 
their manager, are careful to see that this 
standard is maintained. 

That this association 1s a success is 
shown by the fact that its members did a 
business of about $77,000 in grapes and 
small fruit last year. In 1915, which was 
an unusually poor year, the total business 
was $66,617.36. The average business for 
the past 14 years from 1903 to 1916 has 
been $71,000. In 1907, the biggest year 
in the history of the association, $120,000 
worth of fruit was sold thru the ware- 
houses in Council Bluffs. 

This organization was founded in 1891, 








in October, is ideal for apple picking. We 
feel it to be imperative that for successful - 
long keeping, the apple must not be picked, handled or 
packed while it is wet either with dew or rain. It is possible 
than an apple will not bruise any easier while wet than 
when it is dry, but we do not think it probable. We are 
sure that wet fruit placed into a tight package is seriously 
handicapped in its efforts at long keeping. The unpicked 
apple quickly dries under favorable conditions and not 
much time is ordinarily lost in waiting for it to do so. 
That the day be cool is not so imperative, but it is a de- 
sirable condition. It is certain that an unduly hot day 
is to be avoided. 

With some varieties it is sometimes advisable to pick 
from the same tree on two or three occasions a few days 
apart. With those which run rather small, by picking 
the larger and usually riper specimens only the smaller 
ones may make a slight gain in size before it is necessary 
to gather them at a later date. Of those which color 
evenly, the less colored ones often take on deeper hues if 
they are allowed to remain on the trees for a time after 
the brighter ones are removed. 

——o—-0—0 


Every Day Views of 
‘‘Phosphate’”’ 
W. H. BOWKER, Boston, Mass. 


Away back, more years than I care to recall, when a 
boy on the farm, I helped my father drop “phosphate” 
in the hill to give corn a start. I was told that phosphate 
made corn grow because it possessed certain chemical 
or mystic properties; but from a study of the label and 
of the manufacturer’s pamphlet, little was revealed to me. 
It was called “Phosphate” for short, but it was branded 
“‘Nitrogenous Superphosphate of Lime.” That name was 
a poser. As expected, it had its psychological effect on 
the imagination. I stood in gaping wonder at it. The 
phosphate gave the corn a start all right. That phenome- 
non and the name gave me a start. No prestidigitator 
ever aroused my curiosity more. I wondered what 
nitrogenous superphosphate cou.d possibly be and just 
why it gave corn a start. I am still wondering, for science 
has not yet revealed the whole secret. 





them down in the trays, with the stem end standing 
upward, and one tier of bunches after another, until the 
tray is even full. It should never be heaped, as the lower 
tier may, if well ripened, be injured by too much weight. 
If it becomes necessary to empty the crates, before the 
grapes are handled by the clippers and packers, let the 
clusters be laid on a smooth table, bunch by bunch, 
carefully and in tiers, not to exceed three or four clusters 
high, the same as they were in the picking trays, with the 
stems standing upward, and then they can be handled with 
the least possible injury, by being taken up in regular 

order, by their stems.—F. H. Sweet, 
ee eee) 


Fruit Bud Forming 


Often the question is asked in what time of the year 
do such and such trees and vines form fruit buds? 

Strawberries develop fruit buds in fall for the next 
year’s crop. Raspberries, blackberries, grapes and almost 
all of what are called small fruit form fruit buds in spring. 
Apple trees and almost all other trees form fruit buds in 
the fall, mostly during the months of July, August and 
September, owing to the season. In dry weather they will 
form buds earlier and often, in case of wet weather change 
fruit buds, when not fully developed, into leaf buds. 

If trees are injured by rabbits, mice, borers and by too 
deep plowing close to the trees, thus cutting many surface 
roots their strength is checked and their vitality injured, 
which causes the tree to form too many fruit buds. A 
tree very badly injured may leaf out in the spring, bloom 
very full, and may half mature the fruit and die. 

00-0 

The head is a house and there is a tenant there who by 
all means should be a good tenant, one that is careful in all 
things, wise, prudent, cheerful, prayerful, one who keeps 
things sanitary and is never intoxicated. Everyone will 
say: “That’sa fine tenant.” Some tenants stay a hundred 
years. How is your tenant?—Albert E. Vassar. 

0-0 9 ——— 

When preparing the soil for raspberries and black- 

berries work in thoroughly until it is mellow like ashes. 





when the large number of grape growers 
: around Council Bluffs were forced to 
organize to protect themselves from commission men who 
were swindling them. There were just 20 men in the - 
movement and the capital stock was but $1,000. These 
men owned about 400 acres of bearing fruit, 100 of them 
being grapes. To-day the organization has grown to over 
150 members and controls about 1,100 acres of grapes, in 
addition to other samll fruits. 

-0—0—o 
f In planting fruits for commercial purposes the object 
is so diverse from that when the desire is to have a succes- 
sion of the best for home use, that some of the varieties 
that would be least esteemed in the family are the most 
profitable for the public market. Moreover, the aim 
should be, not to have a large number of varieties but a 
very few of those which will bring the most net profit 
for the labor, time and capital invested. 

-~0—o—o 

All plants that produce their bloom on any shoots 

growing from last year’s growth, can be cut back during 
the winter and early spring better than at any other time. 
—0-—0—o 


Fruit by Parcel Post 


F. H. SWEET, Va. 

Apples are probably our most important fruit crop, 
and lend themselves readily to parcel post marketing. 
There is a promising field for developing marketing of 
fancy eating apples direct from producer to consumer, 
and every grower should ascertain for himself if he can 
profitably make this system supplement other methods 
of marketing. It is necessary, of course, that satisfactory 
markets be available within a reasonable distance and 
that local conditions be favorable. 

Only varieties of well-known merit for eating purposes 
should be marketed. ‘They should be all well-grown 
specimens, of proper shape and size for the variety, of 
normal color, ripe enough to eat (unless the customer 
wishes to hold them), but never overripe—that is, they 
should be marketed in just their right season. They 
should be sound, clean, free from damage of worms or 
other pests, disease, skin puncture, or other defects. 
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Apple Orchard By-Products 
By EARLE WILLIAM GAGE, 

It is a deplorable fact that such a large percentage of 
our apple crop is permitted to go to waste. Much of this, 
possibly, could not be disposed of through the market. 
and so thousands of bushels of fine fruit is permitted to 
rot under the producing trees. To press these apples and 
turn them into juice and other products would decrease 
this heavy annual loss to an appreciable extent. The 
juice of the apple can be converted first into cider; second, 
cider vinegar; third, syrup or boiled cider; fourth, apple 
jelly; fifth, pasteurized cider, and last, into apple butter. 
Aside from the products the seeds may be washed out 
of the pomace, and these sold according to variety. 

Cider is the most important product of the apple orchard, 
and many writers on this subject mention its health-giving 
qualities, and state that eminent physicians and scientists 
recommend it highly as a preventative and cure of rheuma- 
tism, kidney and liver complaints. That the cider in- 
dustry is of great importance is shown by the fact that 
the U. S. Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, commissioned W. B. Alwood, of Virginia, to 
study the cider industry in France, England and Germany, 
several years ago. A complete report of his investigations 
may be found in Bulletin No. 71, Bureau of Chemistry, 
and may be secured of your congressman. Messrs. J. M. 
Trowbridge, W. D. Carliele and others have contributed 
to the literature on this subject. 

To be successful in producing apple wine or cider 
vinegar a full understanding of the fermenting processes 
is necessary, but this knowledge can be acquired 
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same time excluding. the air. A temperature of 160 
degrees Fahr., is sufficient to destroy bacterial life and 
prevent fermentation, while a temperature much higher 
than this will give to the cider a baked apple taste, render- 
ing it undesirable as a drink. A simple pasteurizing 
outfit will perfectly sterilize, filter and seal up cider so 
that it will keep indefinitely and retain the same flavor 
that it had when it came from the press. The health- 
giving properties and the medicinal qualities of pure apple 
cider give rise to a popular demand for this product. 
Pasteurized cider retails at prices that net the cider maker 
a handsome price. 

This is a drink which could easily be made a greater 
seller than grape juice, for its natural flavor comprises a 
flavor the consumer really takes too, and unlike the grape 
product, is not too sweet and would not become tiresome. 

The equipment of a modern cider-making plant con- 
sists of a hydraulic press, a steam evaporator, an apple 
butter cooker, a pasteurizer and such power as will be 
required to operate the machinery. Such a plant can be 
operated profitably in any community, either as a private 
enterprise or as a custom mill. A combination of these 
plans would make an ideal arrangement. With a hydraulic 
press apples can be converted quickly and easily into cider. 

Let apple growers start this season with a new resolu- 
tion, namely, that they will not permit thousands of 
dollars worth of apples that might be converted into a 
profitable by-product, to rot under the trees of every 
apple-growing community. The original outlay for an 
outfit will be repaid for by a single season’s work. 
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Turning Waste Into Desir- 
able Food Products 


There is need for the apple growing farmer to realize 
that the nation and world needs the food product into 
which the apples heretofore wasted may be turned. With 
so much emphasis laid upon the preservation of food 
products there has never been a time when the cider 
press should figure so prominently in apple growing 
sections as this season. Never before has there been a 
greater money-making opportunity for the cider maker 
to turn every unmarketable apple into cider, the product of 
which finds a ready market. 

Wherever apples are grown a tremendous and needless 
waste occurs annually from windfalls, culls and small 
undergrade apples. Every year millions of bushels 
remain under the trees to rot while they might just as 
well be turned into palatable food products, such as 
sweet cider, apple butter, vinegar, apple jelly, boiled 
cider, apple syrup, pastuerized cider, etc., The world 
needs such products this year as never before, and it should 
not only be the privilege but the duty of the grower to 
conserve these products. They will bring him good returns 
which are clear profit when compared to former years. 

In addition to the cider press the apple butter cooker 
and steam evaporator should particularly appeal to the 
custom cider makers because they offer a most desirable 
means of preserving and turning sweet cider into the most 
palatable table products. The evaporator prevents the 
cider from fermentation and converts it into a form 
suitable for an unlimited number of fine table products. 

Boiled cider and apple jelly occupy a place which 





by anyone by very little study, and by adhering 
to certain rules good cider may be produced on 
any farm from any of our apples or crabs. 

It is not generally known that wine of the 
finest kind is made from apple cider, and yet 
every year thousands of gallons of cider are sold 
to the wine makers and resold to the public as 
high-priced grape wine at high prices. Many 
believe that something should be put into cider to 
preserve it. Cider should never be doped with 
preservatives. 

Making Cider Vinegar 

Vinegar enters so largely into the food of man- 
kind that it should be absolutely free from deteri- 
ous matter and fraudulent adulterations, yet there 
is no condiment so universally adulterated as 
vinegar. The pure food laws of the several 
states, a general knowledge of the existence of 
obnoxious compounds, and the growing demand of 
picklers and preservers for natural cider vinegar, 
render the market for a good quality both exten- 
sive and profitable. 

The process of transforming apple juice into 
cider vinegar is easily accomplished, and may be 
employed in every household where the necessary 
temperature can be controlled. Windfalls may 
be used for vinegar, or the pomace of the later 
pressings may be re-pressed, but for a superior 
article only sound, ripe apples should be used. 

To produce cider vinegar, apple jelly, apple 
butter and pasteurized cider, a certain equipment 
is necessary, and a manufacturer of ‘cider machinery 
and apparatus has said: 

“Evaporation is the second method of treating 
cider. By this process the volume is greatly re- 
duced, and the resultant product is so concentrated 
that it will remain in a perfect state of preservation 
for years. When the cider has been reduced in 
volume in the ratio of five gallons to one, the pro- 
duct is of such consistency as to be suitable for 
handling and in no danger of fermenting. This 
product is called cider syrup, or boiled cider, and 
is widely used in making apple butter, mince pies 
and the various products of the culinary art. 
When evaporation is carried farther, reducing the 
volume in the ratio of about seven to one, the 
product is known as apple jelly.” 

Apple Butter Methods 
As has been previously stated, one of the chief 








The above photographs show the family interest taken in making apple 
butter over an outside fire. The top on shows the kettle and the 
beneath’ in which the apple butter is made. 

apple butter jars placed in the sun. 


re 
he lower photograph shows the 


would be hard to fill by any substitute. 

The apple butter cooker provides a means for 
turning waste apples into the finest of spreads, 
for who has not known the joys of “bread, butter 
and apple butter?” A ready sale is always at 
hand for a nice apple butter. Apple growers and 
cider makers ought to realize that now as never 
before is the time to establish such products of 
the apple upon a sound and lasting Basis with 
the public. 

The products of the apple grace the dining table 
in more forms than any other one food product. 
There is still opportunity to increase this. No 
more healthful food product is grown. It is 
sometimes said that ‘“‘an apple a day, will keep the 
doctor away.” This may not be literally true 
but there is no doubt that the products of the 
apple are a tremendous force in the health of the 
public.—A. P. Boar. 

—o—0—0 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I saw an article in your 
last number of the Fruit Grower by Minnie D. 
Dutton, “If I were twenty years younger,” con- 
cerning the setting of an orchard. Now I am in my 
seventy-fourth year and have planted four 
orchards. This spring I helped my youngest son 
set one hundred apple trees that I intend for him 
to have. I may live to eat some of the fruit from 
this orchard. I have always been enthusiastic 
about fruit. We have stewed fruit on our table 
from ten to eleven months in the year. Nothing 
takes the place of fruit especially with my two 
boys who are still at home, one is thirty-six years 
old, the other twenty-six, and single. Their 
superiors for work are not found in West Virginia. 
There may be as good but none better. 

I have been a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
for a number of years. We take eight papers and 
there is none better that comes to our home 
except the Gospel Messenger, which I think the 
best paper in the world so far as I know. You 
speak of the early Richmond cherry. I don’t 
think it hardly worth raising. I have a cherry 
that seems to be between the sweet and sour 
cherries that ripens about the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth of June. They measured three inches in 
diameter. I don’t know the name of them. 
They have a very large leaf. 

In conclusion will say that a man is never too 
old to set a tree. As the saying goes, plant a tree 
to-day, if I die tomorrow.—G. W. Annon, West 











uses of cider syrup is in the making of apple 
butter. Everybody knows the “goodness” of 
apple butter. This apple product, combining as it does 
the essentials of the best fruit known to man, well deserves 
high rank as a staple food and table delicacy. A copper 
coil in a steam cooker quickly and easily converts a 
quantity of pared apples and cider syrup to a clear, smooth 
and delicious product. 
Pasteurized Cider 

This method of treating cider is the process known as 
pasteurization. Many attempts have been made to pre- 
serve cider sweet and pure, just as it comes from the press. 
The use of preservatives is very unsatisfactory and often 
dangerous. It is well known that fruit juice can be pre- 
served by heating it and sealing it up, but the chief diffi- 
culty in this is to heat to the proper temperature, at the 


Who knows but that apple butter will come back as an 
appetizer and to take the place of butter. In old times 
apple butter was often seen upon the farmer’s table. It 
was appetizing and wholesome. Now we are more in- 
clined to apple jellies, which are more expensive than the 
old fashioned apple butter. 

O0—O0—0O 

Currant and gooseberry bushes must be sprayed the 
moment the worms appear, which is as soon as the leaves 
are well formed. If you delay applying a spray of Paris 
Green and water or arsenate of lead your bushes will be 
stripped in a few days and you will be helpless. Powdered 
hellebore can be applied when the foliage is wet with good 
results. 





Virginia. 
———_0—0— 0 ——— 

It will pay you to pick over your apple trees twice, 
because you can go in your orchard and find some apples 
riper than others as some varieties ripen more unevenly 
than others. It will pay you to pick only the ripe apples 
and leave the green ones on the trees and let them grow 
from ten days or even three weeks. 

ees een teen? Seen 

Why not plant hardy vines and trees this fall? You 
will find the soil in splendid condition.in October and 
November, the months when the planting should be done. 
Do not put off planting a supply. Plant them this fall; 
if you wait until spring comes you will put it off again. 
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The Observations ofa 


In these trying days of war, when every one needs help 
and encouragement, we look to men and women—who 
can do things. When people are brought face to face 
with cold facts they can get down to first principles fast 
enough. We don’t need advice so much as we need help. 
The farmer, or farmerette, who rolls up their sleeves and 
“‘wades” into the work. They are the real heroes of the 
hour; the most useful members of society. 

With this idea salted away in the back of my head, I 
interviewed Mrs. Grace Jackson, widow and farmerette. 

“Have you any message, Mrs. Jackson, that through 
the columns of some widley circulated farm paper, we can 
give to the American people. These are trying days. 
The facts are before us, there will be a food shortage. 
You are now a successful farmer; tell me what you did 
to accomplish all this?” I inquired. 

“The most trying moments of my life,’ explained Mrs. 
Jackson, ‘“‘was when I rigged up a corn-cultivator, from 
the running gears of an old mowing machine, and sold my 
cookstove to keep my son in college. When I tackled 
farming—I didn’t stop to powder my nose! Farming 
gives one a sharp appetite. 

“We have had things in such lavish abundance that we 
never have studied economy. Always trusting that there 
was more where the last came from. Now we are facing 
the hard facts. But oh! what a change the war has brought. 
I am like a squirrel,” laughed Mrs. Jackson,” always 
hoarding away goodies. It is some satisfaction to know 
the larder is amply provided for; and I never let that 
satisfaction grow less. 

“Plant—plant, and keep on planting, has always been 
my motto. I have tried to be a useful member of society— 
and a worker. I believe one should work when they are 
young. We shall all be a long time dead! And our 
mission on this earth is to do all the good we possibly can— 
and the least harm. To be a successful agriculturalist 
one must have plenty of willpower, and work along practi- 
cal lines. 

“In these progressive days, failure on the farm is a 
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plain case of laziness. A farm is no place for one, whose 
wishbone is where their backbone ought to be! I made 
this farm what it is to-day—and I’m satisfied—to keep 
on working. And now they are calling on the practical 
farmers, when any thing needs to be done. I never get 
discouraged, I haven’t time. 

“When my husband died, my relatives gave me barrels 
and barrels of advice. I stuck to the farm despite their 
protests. Mother earth is the creator of all food; and food 
keeps the spark of life alive in our bodies. That’s why I 
felt so confident on this farm. I am getting old; but so 
long as.I can get one foot before the other, I shall work, 
and make our home a garden spot—and a joy forever. 

“Any farmer in America can make his farm productive, 
by the application of practical business methods. Don’t 
rob the farm. Build up the soil with lime and manure, 
and commercial fertilizer. Look at my garden for instance. 
I had a.mighty poor garden last year; yet I sold over three 
hundred dollars worth of vegetables. 

“The old style method of irrigating a garden by flooding 
it is a thing of the past. I have ‘whirly-gig’ sprinklers— 
artifical rain—that is more satisfactory. And then while 
the gasoline engine is operating the pump, it is also re- 
charging the storage batteries for the light plant. No 
farm is up to date, without it’s own individual light plant. 
Electrical power—and will power is the main requisite 
on the farm. 

“T owe my success, to the helpful farm papers. I am 
constantly on the lookout for practical ideas. In these 
high pressure days, one must have the last word in im- 
proved farm machinery: To keep abreast of the times, 
one must be efficient. Preparedness has been the ‘live wire 
farmers’ motto for years. Now we are subjected to 
the supreme test: of feeding the world. How confident 
we are, when we fill the storage tank with gasoline—on 
our three thousand dollar reaper. There is no uncer- 
tainty; we will succeed. 

“This year I had a surplus of seed potatoes. My 
neighbors had none. Several of them had no money to 
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purchase any. Did I ship my potatoes to the market, 
and secure fancy price—I did not. Every neighbor re- 
ceived all the seed potatoes they required. They will 
pay me in the fall, after they dispose of their yield. I 
know they will pay—for I have cast my bread upon the 
waters before.” 

Mrs. Jackson paused in her conversation, to give some 
directions to her ranch foreman. The foreman nodded 
and departed. 

“He wants to know if I want the automobile made 
ready, to attend a party in a neighboring hamlet twenty 
miles away, to-night.”” Mrs. Jackson smiled. She read 
the question I was about to ask. 

“Of course we shall go. I shall never miss an oppor- 
tunity to attend a social gathering, where I can renew 
acquaintences, and make new friends. And the children: 
I want them to enjoy life to the utmost while they can. 
The task the next day is made considerable lighter, when 
we recall the delightful time we had, and the friends we 
met and chatted with. I believe the greatest blessing is a 
true understanding, and friendship with one’s neighbors. 

“Life is short—too short. We must treasure every 
minute, and fill it full to the brim. I will be sixty years’ 
old in a few days. There I have told you my age! Looking 
back over the happy years’ I have lived on this farm, I’m 
thankful my lot was cast here. If we could look into the 
future one century, what a blessing it would be. No 
doubt farming will be done entirely by electrical driven 
machinery. The new-fashioned methods, we to-day 
believe up-to-date, will be discussed by our children— 
as crude agriculture implements. 

“There was a time when the farmer was despised; but 
to-day the pulse of the Nation, beats on the farm. A 
farmer that don’t practice economy—will last quick on 
the farm. That is why we are so confident to-day. The 
bone and sinew of the American nation is fortified behind 
his up-to-the-minute agriculture implements. How long 
the: war will last, no one knows. The farmers are pre- 
pared.” 


Peach Growing 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


Peaches have been grown since colonial times, but 
there were few commercial orchards until within the past 
25 or 30 years. Before that time almost every farm or- 
chard was considered incomplete without & few peach 
trees. At the present time the farm orchard has largely 
disappeared. We believe that more attention should be 
paid to the culture of this fruit. We know now how to 
control most of the enemies of the peach. Formerly, 
sunlight and good air circulation were depended on to 
protect the fruit from disease. Now we use the spray 
pump and with its aid produce fruit of fine quality. 

In selecting a location for a commercial peach orchard 
one should get as near as possible to a district where 
peaches have succeeded commercially. That orchards 
have succeeded commercially in certain sections indicates 
that there are more favorable conditions there than else- 
where. All other conditions being equal, the orchard 
should be as near a railway station as possible, and in a 
community where labor is abundant, but natural advan- 
tages of site and soil must be given full consideration. 

The peach thrives best in an open, porous, well-drained 
soil. Many orchards have failed in recent years because 
this factor was not understood. While a sandy soil is 


=~. generally considered ideal, a heavy clay soil made light 


and porous by deep tillage and an addition of a plentiful 
supply of vegetable matter will produce wonderful crops 
and maintain the orchard in a vigorous condition for many 
years. 

Almost any soil is open and porous when it is first 
cleared, but clay soil soon becomes heavy and tight after 
a fes years of cultivation, unless care is taken to keep up 
the supply of vegetable matter. This fact accounts for 
the failure of many orchards set in old land. 

Since clean soil and thorough and frequent spraying is 
usually very necessary to secure large annual crops, land 
that can be tilled and sprayed at the least cost should be 
selected. This factor, however, is outweighed by others 
in certain sections, where very profitable orchards are 
found against steep mountain sides. Here the land may 
be covered with stones, but is rich and the conditions 
relative to air circulation and sunlight help to keep the 
crop free from disease without so many sprayings as are 
Tequired on less-favorable locations. 

If an old field is selected for the orchard, the ground 
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should be deeply plowed and subsoiled. Where the land 
is new or too rocky, subsoiling is not practical, but dyna- 
miting the holes is often resorted to before planting the 
orchard in the fall. On the rich land the trees should be 
planted 20 to 25 feet apart each way, or 18 to 22 feet in 
equilateral triangles. On poor land these distances may 
be slightly reduced. Many orchards have been planted 
closer than advised above, but cultivation, spraying and 
harvesting are very difficult, and when disease once gains 
a foot-hold in an orchard planted too closely together its 
eradication or control presents a very difficult problem. 
Where steep lands are planted, the rows can follow the 
contour of the land 20 feet apart, with the trees from 18 
to 20 feet apart in the row. 

The holes for planting should be dug 14 inches deep and 
18 inches across, the larger the better, as the young root 
system is then able to freely spread in every direction— 
thus giving the tree a firm base. 

Strong June buds 2)4 feet up, or one year trees 3)4 to 
5 feet high, with a strong and well-placed root system 
should be selected for planting. 

Fall planting is usually the best, and this is especially 
true in rocky lands, or newly cleared land. In such soil 
it is difficult to get the earth packed closely around the 
roots, and if the spring planting is followed by an early 
drouth, many of the trees are likely to die or to be badly 
dwarfed in their growth the first season. 

Before planting, all broken and straggling roots should 
be pruned so as to leave the root system well balanced, 
and not over six inches long on one-year trees, or three 
inches on June buds. 

Most growers prune the trunk to a straight stem, with 
all side branches removed, and the stem cut off 12 to 18 
inches from the ground. This method of pruning off all 
the side branches can be carried out on the peach because 
at the base of each side branch, on a one-year tree, there 
are two buds which produce new branches. Very low 
heading is now almost universally practiced. This enables 
all the operations connected with pruning, spraying, 
thinning and picking, to be done with the greatest possible 
economy of time and materials. 

In order to control brown rot and scab, each variety 
with a different ripening period should be sprayed at‘a 
different time, or about one month before it is to ripen. 





An early maturing variety does not need as late cultiva- 
tion as a late variety, and the picking and packing is 
greatly facilitated when each variety is planted in a com- 
pact block. 4 

Under proper conditions peach trees make a strong, 
vigorous growth, and are large enough the third year to 
bear a paying crop of fruit. 

————) 0-9 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I noticed in the July 
issue of Green’s Fruit Grower an account of a clergyman 
placing manure directly in contact with the roots of newly 
planted trees. Nearly all men of fruit and shrub growing 
experience agree that this is something that should never 
be done as there seems to be something of a caustic 
nature in “green” or “raw’’ manure that has a very in- 
jurious effect when coming in direct contact with the roots 
of nearly all growing plants and trees. While nearly all 
growing plants, trees and shrubs seem to thrive in and 
appreciate good soil, we need to learn that it needs to be 
soiland not manure. A good practice for the home orchard 
and fruit garden is to apply a heavy coat of barn-yard 
manure and plow or spade under to a good depth and then 
raise a grop of intensively cultivated vegetables on the 
ground, such as potatoes and beets. Peas and beans are 
especially good as they have the advantage of not re- 
moving much plant food from soil. This has the effect 
of incorporating the manure in the soil where, through the 
various changes the manure has undergone, it ceases to 
be manure and becomes soil, thus it is fitted for the reten- 
tion of moisture in the humus content and sets free the 
various plant food elements, which makes them at once 
available for the newly planted tree or shrub and enables 
it to at once get a “roothold,” which is very essential to 
the growth of the tree or shrub. Some trees and shrubs 
may be planted in the fall and some in the spring after 
the vegetable crop has been removed.—E. E. Palmer, Iowa. 

——0—0—9 ——— é 

Self-confidence and self-conceit are entirely different. 
The former is a necessary attribute to success. It means 
confidence in oneself to be equal to the emergencies which 
arise or to do the duties which will be demanded. It im- 
plies faith in a divine power which gives to each man a 
place and a work in the world, and the power to fill that 
place and to do that work.—F. H. Sweet. 
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The Necessity of Knowing the Names of 
Fruits 


Having spent nearly all of a long life 
among fruits and knowing as I do the names 
of thousands of varieties of fruits, I have to 
confess that there are yet many varieties 
that are unknown to me, many varieties 
which I could not identify if you were to 
ask me to do 80 when placing a specimen in 
my hand. 

This teaches how difficult it is for the 
novice, who has not spent even months or a 
year in association or in studying varieties 
of fruits, to have much of any knowledge 
of varieties. Hence it is that the great mass 
of the people of this country, which is the 
greatest fruit growing country in the world, 
scarcely know one variety from another, 
except in being able to recognize such com- 
mon varieties as Baldwin, Greening or Spy 
apples, or the names of a few plums, peaches, 
grapes and other small fruits. 

I am led to write on this subject by the 
mix-up which has occurred this season in 
meme to the Champion and Carman 
peaches. I went into the Rochester market 
and saw some good-looking white peaches 
with red cheeks. On inquiry I was told 
that these were the Champion peach, of 
which I am Mens f fond, considering it of 
good quality and a freestone peach. On 
testing these peaches at my home I found 
they were not ag a but clingstones, 
ond were of poor quality. On complaining 
to the grocer he said they were Carmans 
and not Champions. 

+*“No,” I replied. “I know the Carman, 
which is a freestone and a large handsome 
peach of good quality. I know the Champ- 
pion and have found that also a peach of 
quality and a freestone, though not so 

as the Carman.” 
ter I hear complaints from New York 
city and other large centers, where it is 
reported that the commissien houses and 
o buyers of peaches are not satisfied or 
pleased with the Champion peach as 
wn this ne My opinion is that they 

e myself have been deceived, that instead 
of buying a Champion peach they have been 
Say, soem variety that was sold for 
the pion. The Champion is an early 
ey ripening earlier than Crawford’s 

y- 

meooting of varieties, how few there are 
in this country who are familiar with the 
Bosc pear or the Sheldon, which have no 
equal in quality among pears, and which 
bear abundantly and are ever in demand in 
the market at good prices. 

The Bose is superior to the Sheldon in 
being of more attractive shape and color. 
These two pears are about equal in quality. 
I can grow as many bushels of Bosc pears 
as I can of Bartlett or Kieffer, and ost 
as many as a similar sized apple tree would 
bear of apples. My Bosc pear trees yield 
fruit abundantly every year. While it is 
not a ao in the nursery, it makes 
good growth at Green’s Fruit Farm. 


—_—_—_—_—_— OO" 


Young Faces for Old People 

What is it that makes the face look old? 
It is care, anxiety, worry, fretfulness, pain, 
disease, wearisomeness, nerve strain. I 
find myself looking so serious, so invwnse, 
I am Be iy | to form the habit of smiling 
artificially if I cannot think of something 
pleasant to smile about, so that the smile 
wrinkles on my face will increase rather than 
the serious lines. Our faces do not grow old 
while we sleep, therefore if you would look 
young and are advanced in years take an 

our’s nap every day after io If we 
could see o ves as we look going down 
the street we would be alarmed at the 
serious expression upon our faces. I have 


studied the faces of others on a crowded wild 
street and have found many of them ab- 
solutely repellant with anxiety or nervous- 
ness. You would almost conclude by the 
expression of these many faces that the 
people were going to their doom, whereas 


probably they were simply on a shopping 


tion. 

t is not difficult to smile, and yet smiles 
are rarities these days. It is impossible 
to think happy thoughts without having a 
happy face. It is not difficult to smile 
artificially. All we have to do is to spread 
our mouths when partially opened, showing 
our teeth. This act will pass anywhere 
for a smile, even on the stage or in the 
a. Our Creator’ did not intend that 
ife should be a grind, and yet if we were to 
watch the expression on the average face 
we would conclude that life is made up 
largely of sighs. 


—————_0-—--—- 
Are You Equal to One Day’s Work? 


I doubt if there are many ong over- 
come with one day’s work. en you are 
discouraged and feel as though the burden 
you are carrying is too heavy and that you 
are being crushed, pause and ask yourself 
this question: ‘Am I able to do to-day’s 
work?” You will find in most instances 
that the answer is: “Yes, I can pull through 
to-day. It is to-morrow and next week and 
next month and next year’s work that 
disturbs me, benumbs me, making me feel 
likefone carrying upon his back a mountain.” 
Surely there are times when we should for 
the moment look ahead and see whither we 
are drifting, but to keep our minds contin- 
ually on the work of tomorrow is a mistake, 
for it lessens our opportunity and ability to 
do the work of to-day. How much vitality 
is wasted in worries about the difficulties 
of to-morrow. 

Possibly there will be no to-morrow for 
you or me. In most instances the calamities 
of the future are never realized, but fade 
away like the mist ing over the valley. 

“Build a little fence of trust about to-day, 

Fill it full of loving deeds and therein stay. 

Look not t wtinen. 9 the sheltering bars 

upon to-morrow. 
will help thee bear what comes of 
care or sorrow.” 


_——_—_0-——-—"" 
Larger Seeding of Grain 

An experienced Monroe county farmer 
told me recently that several years ago his 
father sowed three bushels of oats per acre 
by mistake. He thought the oat crop could 
not amount to much with such a heavy 
seeding, but to his surprise he secured one 
of the heaviest yields of all his experience. 
Since then my informant has been sowin 
three bushels of wheat per acre with 
results. His theory is that grain does not 
branch out so much as it did in the early 
days when our soil was full of humus, 
therefore that more seed is needed than in 
old times, not only of oats and wheat but 
of rye, barley, timothy, clover and other 


. 4 

My informant said that this spring his 
wheatfield looked as though the crop would 
be a failure, but now it promises a yield 
of 45 bushels per acre. I asked if this was 
caused by branching out of the wheat plant 
near the roots. ‘‘No,” he replied. “It 
looks as tho the seed which did not 
come up last fall came up this spring and 
has ay sa to make a full crop.” This farm, 
rather low lying, was pane | leased to a 
nursery firm who tile drained extensively, 
which is one reason for a large yield during 
a notably wet season. 


——_———_0----—- 
Grape Vine Growing on Stump 

I am asked whether the tall stump of a 
tree six, eight or ten feet high can be used 
suc ully for a grape trellis. My answer 
is, Yes, such a stump of a dead tree will 
not only make a serviceable grape trellis 
but will be an ornament if well eee I 
saw the tall stump of a tree on the Genesee 
river recently. It was entirely covered by a 
grape vine and was a beautiful object. 
I would that branches from another 
tree be nailed onto this tall stump in order 
that the grape vine may have a better hold 
for its tendrils than the stump would other- 
wise provide. 


In a Rut 

The tendency of humanity is to get into 
arut. By the word rut I refer to the tend- 
ency of mankind to do as others are doing, 
or to do as the individual himself has been 
doing, without the ability or inclination to 
change methods, to change crops or even 
possibly to change locality. The word rut 
is a forcible one since it reminds us who 
have lived in the country during the days 
of bad roads of the time when ruts would 
make driving exceedingly difficult and 
sometimes painful. We aimed to keep out 
of the ruts and desired to do so, and yet 
it was only a question of time when kachunk, 
and we dropped into the worn: path of 
vehicles which had made impressions in 
the mud that had turned to stone through 
frost, and then we must bump along per- 
haps for a mile before we are able to get 
out of the rut. 

Looking back upon the old days I can 
recall when the average farmer depended 
almost entirely ison bie wheat crop for 
revenue. He planted corn for his live stock 
both fodder and grain. He seldom had an 
acre of potatoes and but little barley or 
oats and no fruit for sale. These farmers 
were in ruts. I can see now that the grow- 
ing of cabbage, tatoes, sugar beets, 
beans, poultry AA fruit has taken the 
farmers of the eastern and middle states 
out of the old time rut of almost exclusive 
wheat growing. 





Horses in War 


The usefulness of horses is not fully 
appreciated. We have becone so accus- 
tomed to the strength, docility and utility 
of the horse we do not spend much time in 
thinking about his value to men. The 
average horse is a sufferer in times of peace, 
for there are many men who do not treat 
their horses kindly nor with consideration 
nor do they know what to do for the animal 
when he is ailing. In war times the horse 
is a martyr. Many thousands of horses 
have been purchased in this country for 
the war in Europe. They have been lifted 
in the air by machinery and deposited in 
cramped quarters in ships. Many shiploads 
of horses have been sunken to the bottom 
of the sea. These unfortunates may be 
considered even more fortunate than those 
whose lives are spared, thus enabling them 
to enter the war and be destroyed by bullets 
or cannon balls. In the early days of the 
war wounded horses were not given much 
attention but were allowed to suffer until 
death came to their relief after being 
wounded. Latterly horses in the war zone 
have been treated in hospitals prepared for 
them, thus many have mn restored and 
have gone back into the fight. 

The horse is an interesting study to the 
student of science. It has been discovered 
that the primitive horse was not much 
larger than the cat and that he had four 
toes on each forefoot and three toes on each 
hindfoot in place of the solid hoof. The 
horse is affectionate, forming attachment 
not only for his mates, but for his owner 
and caretaker, if _— kind. big Aone — 
a good memory. you give him apples 
occasionally he will be continually on the 
lookout for your coming, anticipating: 
another feast. 

_——_—_0—-——"—" 

Many times I have said, “Do not expect 
to get rich quick by farming. Fruit growing 
on an average pays better than farming, 
but do not t to get rich quick even by 
fruit growing.” I have lived a long life and 
have bed large experience in business both 
in the city and country and have this to 
say to those starting out in life: I have 
never found an easy way for making money. 
I have known lots of people who have 
found easy ways for spending money, but 
not for making it. He is an unfortunate 
man who does not know the value of a 
dollar, or how to make a dollar go as far 
as it should in purchasing supplies. Farm- 
ing can be e attractive and profitable. 

—_0O——_——_ 
Cannot Eat It 


Gold is held in high esteem. Men have 
risked and ever will risk their lives for gold. 
Gold has for several years been drifting to 
this country. Now our gold bins, the 
vaults of the United States treas at 
Washington, New York city and elsewhere, 
and the vaults of the banks of the country 
are filled with bags of gold bars ready for 
the mint. It looks as though we must 
build new vaults for the storage of gold. 
Unfortunately we cannot eat gold. We 
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can only exchange gold for those who 
prefer it to the grain or other substances 
which are more serviceable to mankind 
than gold. You might reasonably assume 
that having so much gold, more than any 
other nation in the world, the products of 
our farms and factories would be reduced 
in price, but directly the opposite result is 
attained. The more gold there is the less 
valuable it becomes, much the same as is 
the rule with farm atecreg- the more 
plentiful they are the cheaper they become. 


sil i ia 
Pears on a Farm 


When I was a boy on the farm I found no 
scarcity of apples. Almost every farmer 
had apples, but as for good rs there 
were none upon the homes farm, and 
i my father was known as a fruit grower. 

addition to apples we had large and pro- 
ductive plum trees and peach trees which 
must have been thirty or forty years old, 
and bushes of the currant and gooseberry. 
As to pears there was a row of four or five 
trees vigorous and productive, beautiful to 
behold, but it was impossible for a hungry 
farmer’s boy to eat them they were so 
puckery and astringent. I recall my delight 
in seeing the first really good pear. 

I make a plea here for pears on the farm. 
It is needless to compare the r with 
the apple, for the apple is in a c by it- 
self and the same can be said of the ; 
Pears can be grown about as oul as 
apples. They differ from apples in every 
way. Why is it that there are so few pear 
trees planted by a farming community? 
My thought is that farmers consider pears 
more difficult to produce than apples, but 
I doubt if this is a fact. Pear trees bear at 
an earlier age than apple trees. Particu- 
larly is this true of the dwarf pear which 
often bears bountifully in the nursery row 
before being dug. Pear trees bear at vary- 
ing dates, filling in weeks or months when 
there are no ripe apples but wher there is a 
profusion of pears. 


Selling and Courung 

Some one has said that courting is sales- 
manship. It is true that re. in pre- 
paring the way for a proposal of marriage 
is something like the salesman, for he feels 
impelled to put his best foot forward. He 
must be well dressed, must have his hair 
cut, must be shaved, must have his shoes 

lished, must show himself up at his best. 

e is offering himself for sale, hoping to 
get the highest market price. He is, or 
should be, careful and considerate as to 
what he shall say and how he shall say it. 
It requires courage to propose marriage. 
In also requires courage in order to be a 
good salesman. Salesmanship is something 
that should be more widely cultivated by 
the farmer and fruit grower. Here is the 
weak point of the land owner; he is a hard 
worker, he does a lot of thinking, but when 
it comes to selling his product he is some- 
what out of hiselement. He is not a skillful 
salesman. He does not take the same steps 
in order to sell his apples, his pears, his 
peaches, his wheat or his corn as the young 
man does who is wooing the sweetest gir 
in all the world. When the ruralist learns 
more about salesmanship farming will be 
more profitable. 

_———o?O--— 
Nervous Strain 

In waiting recently at different depots 
or railroad stations I have noticed that 
most of those who were about to take the 
train exhibited by the expression on their 
faces great nervous strain. I noticed the 
same stain exhibited by people taking street 
cars in the large cities and in crossing 
streets, also in many people leaving the 
door of their dwelling for a journey or a 
trip down town to church or a lecture. 

his is indeed an of nervous strain. 
It is oe that we rene be —— 
inst doing so many things under nerve 

Tg We should make a strong effort at 
least to ap calm under the exciting 
situations of life. If we do not make this 
effort we will continually grow more and 
more nervous later on we shall be in such 
a weakened condition that it may be unsafe 
for us to travel alone, but further than this 
such nervous strain as I have mentioned 
weakens both mind and body. Nervousness 
is mens of a habit that may be con- 
trolled. 





——_o—_—_—_ 
In my judgment the Fruit Grower 


is the best paper of its kind in America. 
—J. H. Lamond, Zion City, Ill. 
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HANDLING ORCHARD TO 
ADVANTAGE 
Director Van Alstyne discusses in 
American Agriculturist princi- 
ples underlying manage- 
ment of small farm 
orchard 

Several points of orcharding are funda- 
mental of interest to farmers, writes 
Edward Van Alstyne, New York state 
director of farmers’ institutes. Either the 
orchard must occupy first place and every- 
thing be subservient to it, or the crops be 
the main thing and the orchard incidental. 
If the former, then such treatment must be 
given the soil which will be best for the 
trees. Only such crops must be grown, if 
any, which will have least ill effect on the 
orchard. If the latter, then the trees are 
@ nuisance and would better be taken out. 
They will ghee profitable crop produc- 
tion, and the crops, such as they are, will 
prevent the growth of the trees and in 
consequence profitable fruitage. 

If the land needs underdraining the trees 
cannot thrive, for as with human beings 
wet feet will be productive of disease and 
death. While grass crops will do fairly 
well on land with a high water table, at 
present prices for seed, labor and fertilizers, 
a farmer of moderate means cannot afford to 
crop wet land. He is working under a sure 
and heavy handicap. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
apple trees do not need lime, and that in 
a@ majority of cases commercial fertilizers 
are not profitable on orchards, even when 
they pay well on shallow-rooted crops on 
the same character of soil. Both may be 
of indirect benefit in growing larger cover 
crops to turn under. 


The pastured orchard is not conducive’ 


to long life in the tree, nor to most abundant 
or largest and longest keeping fruit. It is 
an economical way of caring for and fertiliz- 
ing the orchard, particularly if live stock 
are fed a rich feed while on pasture. 
The fruit will be more highly colored and 
will mature earlier. There will be less 
injury from insects, because the live stock 
in eating the falling, worm-infested fruit 
will also eat and destroy eggs and larvae. 
There will be less disease, because the 
foliage will be more scanty, resulting in 
more opportunity for circulation of air and 
penetration of the sun’s rays. 
I am writing from experience of 40 
ears, and in spite of the advantages, I 
witness that the more shallow rooting 
and less vigorous growth and shorter life 
with the other disadvan mentioned, 
ut the pastured orchard in the second place. 
re is no better test of the work of a 
practice than to note its general adoption 
or rejection by practical men. I note in 
— through the orchard sections of 
ew York, where 20 years ago the sod 
orchard was common, now it is the excep- 
tion. The difference in favor of those 
cultivated is so apparent that “he who runs 
” > rs 


— an pap atin ms in pe Sor 20 
ears it is a us thing to plow it. 
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These will be broken off and serious injury 
will result. If the plowing is done very 
shallow it may have a stimulating effect 
and the orchard take on new vigor. The 
scriptural injuction to “dig about, and 
dung” the barren fig tree is good advice in 
orchard practice ‘ouny. 

The orchard being more than 20 years 
old and in poor condition it will need all 
possible available fertility, including ma- 
nure and tillage, to make it profitable. To 
break up and reseed would be expensive 
and likely productive of more harm than 
e. To attempt to grow a profitable crop 

tween the trees would injure them, and 
to secure such a one would be well nigh im- 
possible. There is not only the question 
of shade to consider, but the fact that the 
soil is full of tree roots, needing all the 
water and fertility available. 

—_——_——_0--—-_—- 



































Enjoy furnace comfort at lowest 
cost this winter. Get a Kalamazoo 
Pipeless Furnace and be able to 
burn any kind of fuel. 
one fire—heat your entire home. 


Write for Our New Catalog 


and learn what you can 
save in fuel bills this win- 
ter. See how easily this 
simple and powerful heating 
outfit can be installed in your 
home. Read what owners 7 


; about it. Pipe 
Furnace outfits where desired, 
heating plans FREE. 
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. Cash or easy payments. 
Write today. 


Ask for Catalog No. 938 fs 
(fj) Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. fh 
eo Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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HELPFUL AUTOMOBILE HINTS 


Keep nest motor clean—It will repay the 
extra effort. A spray pump run by electri- 
city or compressed air is good but an oil gun 
can be used if a smaller spout is substituted. 
The dirt can then be worked down with a 
long handled brush. If a sprayer is not 
available a tin can may be used to hold the 
liquid, but the brush will not be able to 
reach every part reached by a sprayer. 


Nothing but kerosene should be used for 
this work. It cuts the grease and dirt 
quickly and does not evaporate before you 
can work it down with a brush. It gives 
a disagreeable smell when engine is first 
heated up, but this soon passes away. 








Gasoline is too dangerous to be employed 
in this work. You may think you have 
waited long enough before starting your 
engine, but there is always danger that 
some of it may not have evaporated. A 
wing of flame—and your car may be a total 
loss. 


The dirt collected on the outside of the 
engine is not merely an eyesore. It gets 
into the bearings and causes loss of power 
and wear. This shortens the life of the 
engine. If the dirt is removed regularly 
- wear is prevented, and the car will last 
onger. 


This is the weather when you should 
NOT deflate your tires. Most drivers 
imagine that hot weather and particularly 
hot sun will cause a dangerous increase in 
the pressure of the tires, so they let out a 
little air. This is bad practice as there is 
no danger of such excess pressure. On the 
other hand they make the tire too soft, so 
that it bends more than usual, heating it 
and doing more damage than if it had been 
left alone. 








——_—_0--——- 

If you have no silo and need one, its 
construction — not to be put off. Silos 
were never needed so much as they will be 
this coming winter. 


—_————- 0 
I rely on the “Fruit Grower” for valuable 





N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need, This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 

Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 








information,—Mell D, Gould, Me, 








One Policy 





Answering the Nation’s Call 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the Natioral Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans fcr co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can heip us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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THOMAS TOOL CO.,3170 East St., Dayton, Ohio 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


$20% erie 
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Better If Protected With 
5, Wire Mesh 
. Tree Guards 


ND 

Prevent girdling, bark-peeling, gnawing 
and injury from tools and careless people. 
Strong; heavy galvanizing prevents rust; 
economical; last for years; easily plac 
and moved. Allsizes. Write for catalog P, 
prices, etc. 



















in California will make 
you more money with less 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
work. You will live longer 


A SMALL FARM 2 2srce 


mate. Rich soil. Low prices. Easyterms. Sure profits, Hospit- 
able neighbors. Good roads, schools and churches. Write for our 
San Joaquin Valley Llustrated fulders, free. O. L. SEAGRAVES, 
Industrial ©: issi AT&SFRy., 1967 Ry. Exch., Chicago 
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Wonderful Money, Saving'! 

Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. Rod 
Steel Posts- 


'b Wire. 
T FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod ap. Get free Book =e to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WI! i» @ 
28 - = Cleveland, Ohio 








SAVE WASTE 


Use the Farmers’ Favor- 
ite Cider Mill to save your 
les. Wonderful adjust- 
able grinder, easy to clean. 
Selected hardw frame. 
Write for special catalog 
and prices. 
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A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness pen Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6M free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Hniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 


Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1 and $2 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 





-|a dozen other ways, so that the 
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Big Profit in Small Fruits 


I have just received a letter from a sub- 
scriber in North-Carolina who says that he 
has not been able to supply the demand for 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and 
other small fruits, which the grocers are 
retailing at 30 cents per quart. He is 
located near a health resort which makes 
an exceedingly profitable market for such 
fruits. I have called attention many times 
to the fact that there are thousands of 
localities like the one alluded to where 

t profit can be made in growing small 
ruits. I advise my readers to look around 
and learn the condition of the supply of 
small fruits so.as to permit making the most 
of such rare opportunities to make money. 
There are many such localities in western 
New York and in every state where the 
supply is inadequate and where large 
profits can be made. 

——0""""" 
Big Demand for Red Raspberries 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have been 
taking your splendid paper for several 
years, and no fruit journal comes to my 
table I enjoy more. 

This is a great section for red rasp- 
berries. No one around here is growing 
them’ commercially but myself. There are 
a few unkept patches, but the demand for 
them is so great that there are never enough 
to begin to supply this demand. I pick 
three times a week, and the two grocers I 
supply sell them before I can get them 

icked. They are engaged a year ahead. 

put a card in the bottom of each basket, 
stating where the berries are grown. Part 
of my acre of berries is set in the St. Regis 
variety, and I have had great success with 
them. They are the first on the market 
and very prolific, with fine size and flavor. 
The others are the Cuthberts, and they 
are doing well. 

I see you recommend the Herbert and 
the Syracuse as the largest and most pro- 
lific reds. I would appreciate it if you would 
give me more information about these two 
varieties. I am thinking of getting me a 
smaller place nearer town, and setting the 
finest red berries I can get. I could sell 25 
crates a week, if I had them right here on 
the local market.—F. W. Stanton, N. C. 











Reply: Thanks for your interesting 
letter which confirms what I have often 
said that there are many localities where 
large profits can be made in growing berries 
ot where the home supply is entirely in- 
adequate. 

My superintendent agrees with me that 
the Herbert is one of the greatest berries’ 
on earth, bright red, a great yielder and 
hardy here. The trouble with Syracuse is 
it is not very firm, is larger than Herbert 
and a higher quality of berry, remains 
longer in bearing, but it is almost impossible 
to get plants of it at a reasonable price. It 
does not sucker much, which is desirable 
for the fruit grower but not for the nursery- 
man. 

—_—_—_0-—->—>—- 

Pure Jelly from Twin Oaks Fruit Farm 


A friend sends us a sample of pure jelly 
made from peach and apple at his farm. 
He is manufacturing this and other similar 
products at his home. 

I would like to call attention here to the 
fact that the manufacture of fruit products 
in this country is in its infancy. e -have 
learned how to grow apples, peaches and 
other fruits in abundance, but have not 
learned how to manufacture them into 
jellies, juices, marmalades, candies, and in 
can be 
kept indefinitely to be used on shipboard, 
in the desert, on the plain, in the hunts- 
man’s lodge or in the arctic exploration. 
We grow the crude material, the fruit, and 
there 999 of the 1000 stop, but remember 
it is in the manufacturing where the greatest 
profit lies. 

There are a few large factories where fruit 
juices are manufactured for soda fountains 
and for refreshing, non-alcoholic drinks. 
These few factories have virtually the 








monopoly of the manufacturing of. fruit. 
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There is no reason why an enterprising 
man or woman may not build up a trade at 
their own home in these products. 

In the glass container which our friend 
sends me is an attractive jelly that reminds 
one of the peach more than the —_— 
Since apple juice is more plentiful than 
peach juice, it will be more profitable to 
use simply enough peach juice to flavor 
the whole. 

Our friend is getting ready to set out a 
plantation of Red Cross or Diploma 
currants, with the intention of flavoring 
with currant juice a jelly made up princi- 
pally of apple juice. It strikes me that a 
very little quince would flavor a large 
amount of apple jelly. 

Butter is rising in price each year and has 
become a luxury which many people cannot 
afford. In Europe marmalades, which are 
similar to jellies, are used in place of butter, 
as is also honey. There is a vast field for 
manufactured fruits, as yet undreamed of, 
to take the place of butter.—C. A. Green. 

0 
The Berry Patch 

What treatment should be given the 
raspberry plantations which have borne 
berries this season? The best treatment is 
to cut out the old canes as soon as they are 
done bearing. The new canes should also be 
cut to the proper number in each place, 
usually about five. The material which 
has been cut out should be carried out of 
the patch’and burned. In this way much 
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_ It is possible to convert a barrel of apples 
into cider, to freeze the cider all but one quart 
or so in middle of barrel, and put the condensed 
product of one barrel in a can as small as that 


in the upper end of the above cut. 

Fresh packed apples are bulky. When we 
learn more about manufacturing fruits and fruit 
juices, we may be able to pack the contents of 
a barrel of apples in a small can that can be 
shipped to the ends of the world and consumed 
by all nations. The manufacture of fruit grow- 
ing products is in its infancy. 











decay and other fungous trouble will be 
avoided. There are also many insects in 
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Why Do My Grape Vines Grow so 
Slowly? 

The above question is asked of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. In reply I will say you would 
not expect me to prescribe for a sick man a 
thousand miles away, but you think I can 
tell what is the matter with your grape 
vines, which is impossible. I can simply 
make a guess. The probabilities are that 
you planted your grape vines without 
cutting off the tops or branches. Cut off 
at once all branches but one and leave but 
one bud and I will be surprised if you do 
not get a vigorous growth from this one 
bud after training it to a stick. 

Write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for their farmer’s 
bulletin No. 471, which is entitled “Grape 
Propagation, Pruning and Training.” 

———o 
Cider Becomes Popular 

It is reported that cider has become a 
much more popular drink since the State of 
Washington went dry. It is estimated that 
there were 6,000 tons of apples converted 
into by-products during the past season, 
and that a very large percentage of this 
product was cider. 








Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of 


“SCALECIDE” 


it is all there is to 
o 
Dormant Spraying 
Does all that any other spray will do 
= but no other spray will do all that 
SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus and insects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Profits in Fall Spraying” 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. F New York 


YEAR TO PAY, 


No Money In Advance 
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the varions “. es from egg to adult which Fre B vat sin C <0! 
are destroyed by this practice. Another 

thing that is gained is the better develop- reek ar ‘gain Catalog 
ment of the canes which are to bear next | gains in furniture, stoves, ranges, rugs, carpets, silv 
year. They get more sunlight by such a pF wie) on ansthins bes want onda reacts t . 
plan. NoC.0.D. No deposit. Send post card for t log. * 


When the canes have been cut out and 
burned, it is a good plan to cultivate be- 
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tween the rows. Stir up the ground which. 
has been tramped by the pickers and thus 
put it in condition for the continued growth 
of the plants.—Canadian Horticulturist. 


—_——_0-——-—-——-—- 
A group of highbush cranberries in the 
back yard not only adds color to the yard 
in autumn, but also furnishes a good jelly 
material close at hand. 


——o-——_—_——_ 

One of the most important features of 
the home from the standpoint of health, 
d snd neoing else, is a yey earcen gw 
ain or the purpose of supplying the 
family fruit. sales 


————_o0-—-_—_—_—_ 

_ Splendid fruits will sell in the market any 
time at good prices and the producer cannot 
raise too much of it if he is prepared to 
handle’ the crops scientifically in season. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN AN ORCHARD 
Continued from page one 
and in one instance, billiard tables for the 
men to pass their evenings and Sundays. 
The first plantings are generally Had on 
the highest part of the company property, 
which usually ranges in elevation from 2000 
to 3000 feet. They are then extended down 
the slopes of the mountain until the frost 
line is reached. Peaches were planted 
almost exclusively up until a few years ago, 
but now — are gradually taking their 
place. Other fruits are not being exten- 
sively planted, although some orchardists 
are setting some plum and cherry, while one 
in particular is making a handsome profit 
on Seckbestion, which seem to be particu- 
larly adapted to this locality. The varie- 
ties of peaches are so selected that the 
harvest extends from the middle of August 
until October, and generally include the 
following: Carmen, Champion, Alberta, 
Smock, Bell of Ga., Bilyou, Yellow St. 
John and: others, while for apples most 
reliance is placed on the York, Stayman, 
Winesap, Paragon, and Grimes, with em- 
phasis on the Grimes. 


Methods of orchard management differ 
with the different orchardists. [Inter- 
cropping is generally practiced, especially 
when the trees are young, as the soil is so 
fertile that an annual growth of six feet is 
common, but as the trees get older the soil 
is generally cultivated from the middle of 
April until the middle of August, and then 
sown to some cover crop such as soy beans. 
An ingenious device known as a ‘Cross-eye 
plow,” is employed for cultivating in the 
tree row. It isa dne horse, one shovel affair, 
with the shovel set to one side of the line 
of pull, thus allowing the plowman to 
cultivate between the trees and up to them 
with perfect ease. 


When the — ing campaign starts, the 
orchardist ay ably faces one of his most 
difficult tasks, that of reaching the trees on 


steep slopes, the same ranging anywhere 
from 20 to 50 degrees. In most cases, how- 
ever, roads are built following the contour 
of the mountain, with twelve or fourteen 
rows of trees between each two roads, so 
that six or seven rows can be sprayed on 
either side of each road and thus eliminate 
all unnecessary driving. ‘The borers and 
curculio are by far the most destructive 
insect enemies of the h, while the 
brown rot and shot hole fungus are its 
common diseases. Two sprayings are con- 
sidered sufficient for adequate control 
during a normal season, the first being given 
just as the shucks fall, and the second 
about four weeks later. Self boiled lime- 
sulfur is used for both applications, formula 
7-7-50, and boiled just three minutes, to 
which is added three pounds of paste 
arsenate of lead per 50 gallons of liquid 
for the curculio. It is a singular fact that 
San Jose scale never bothers the peach 
orchards, some growers attributing this 
to the self boiled applications which they 
believe kill the young scale before they 
become attached to the twigs and branches; 
nevertheless it is difficult to find even small 
infestations of scale in old neglected apple 
orchards, which from all appearances have 
never seen a spray outfit or a pruning saw. 
The borers are dug from the base of the 
trees twice a year, once about the first of 
June and again about the first of September, 
the cost generally running about five cents 
per tree per year. Several t; of tree 
protectors have been tried but in all cases 
they have failed to control the insect to 
we d t extent. For apples the spray 
valender is about as follows: Dormant 
lime-sulfur every two years, “For general 
sanitation,” as one orchardist put it. 

cab, spray as the blossoms show pink 
with lime-sulfur 1 to 40, the same repeated 
with arsenate of lead added as the petals 
fall for codling moth and scab, and this 
same application about three weeks later 
for the same pests. 


In picking, packing and marketing, how- 
ever, is where this. section demonstrates 
its superiority over many other Eastern 
fruit. sections. During the visit of the 
writer, the harvest of Carmen and Champion 
peaches was in full swing, thus presenting 
a fine opportunity for studying their 
methods in these operations. The picking 
receptacle used is the half-bushel, flat 
bottomed, split basket with double handles, 
which is chosen in preference to the round 
bottomed sort, because when filled with 
fruit it will set on the on aes more 
securely than the latter. e peaches are 
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icked when hard ripe, that is, when the 
ruit has reached its maximum size and 
color and yet shows no trace of softness, so 
as to pack and ship with the test possible 
advantage. To attain this end single 
trees are often given as high as 5 or 6 pick- 
ings, the number, of course, depending upon 
the variety and the weather. When the 
picking baskets are filled they are carried 
to the roads “eager mentioned, and then 
hauled to the packing shed in a wagon 
especially constructed for the purpose. If 
the plantation is large there are generally 
three or four packing sheds, the same being 
connected with each other and the general 
office by a private telephone system. .They 
are two story affairs, open at the sides and 
covered with some sort of a roof. On the 
upper floor the crate material is kept and the 
crates nailed up, the same being slid down 
to the packers below thru a chute. On one 
side of the lower floor is the receiving plat- 
form, where the baskets are unloaded as they 
are brought from the field; then comes the 
grading and packing tables and _ lastly 
the nailing and shipping platform on the 
opposite side of the shed from the receiving 
platform. ‘This arrangement insures the 
minimum amount of handling, the fruit 
coming in on one side of the shed and going 
out the other all ready for shipment. The 
ading is very strict, the least blemish 
qualifying a fruit for the first grade, as 
also does the least softness or inclination to 
bruise. Georgia carries are used for the 
first grade fruits and Delaware baskets for 
the seconds. In the carriers a 2-1, 2-2, or 
3-2 pack is used, according to the size of 
the fruits, the same protruding from an 
inch to an inch and a half above the sides 
of the crate, so that when the lid is nailed 
on it has a good bulge, thus taking up any 
looseness in the package. It has been the 
custom for many. of the orchardists to 
bring expert fruit packers from Florida to 
put up their best grades of peaches, paying 
them $2 per day with honed and room and 
transportation one way. The practice, 
however, is passing rapidly, as many of the 
younger and more progressive growers are 
training their own men to do the packing 
and are getting just as or better re- 
sults than those using the imported men. 
Likewise it is this same younger class of 
growers who have inaugurated the box 
package for apples, and now the best varie- 
ties, notably the Grimes, Winesap and 
Jonathan, are wrapped and packed in re- 
gulation bushel boxes, the extra care re- 
sulting in a handsome addition to profits. 
The marketing for the region is all done 
thru the Cumberland Fruit Exchange. 
The exchange is headed by a business 
manager whose duty it is to handle all sales 
and transactions, and to see that the fruit 
is distributed to the best possible advantage. 
Under his direction are also several in- 
spectors who see that the growers keep their 
packs up to standard, thus maintaining the 
reputation of the exchange wherever the 
fruit may go. Unlike most other exchanges 
the products of the several growers are not 
led, but each one has an individual 
bel of his own which he used in connection 
with the Exchange label. This seems to 
give more universal satisfaction than the 
pool, for some growers are certain to 
think that their product is superior in some 
respects to that of their neighbors. 


It would not be fair to the region, if 
before closing, one did not mention the 
exceptional opportunities which it affords 
for hunting and to some extent fishing. 
Wild turkey and pheasant are the principal 
game birds and are real plentiful, while 
among the furbearers the raccoon, wildcat 
and opossum are found, together with an 
occasional bear, Rabbits and squirrels are 
so plentiful as to become pests, at times. 
Likewise the mountain streams, which are 
spring fed and as clear as crystal, contain 
bass and other fish in rather liberal quanti- 
ties. Taken asa whole, the region is attract- 
ive indeed to the sport loving individual. 

In conclusion let me say that orchards in 
this locality and in first class condition are 
valued at about $400 per acre, it costing 
about $250 to bring an acre of trees into 
bearing, and this on land that 20 years ago 
was grown up in brush and could have been 
bo So tee 50 cents an acre. But bear this 
in mind, dear reader, orcharding in a moun- 
tainous region of this description is a bi 
man and a big money proposition, but wit 
a proper combination of the two and a 
goodly admixture of nerve and enthu- 
siasm, the chances of success are bright 
indeed. 
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ect to Your Door 


"That's practically what you do in getting this new big 
Kalamazoo catalog. You get a picture exhibit of the highest qual- 
ity stoves, ranges, furnaces and kitchen kabinets ever made—all 
quoted at money-saving “‘direct-to-you” wholesale prices. 


2 and learn why Kalamazoo customers in nearly 
Write Today everycounty in the United States saved money 
and are boosting for Kalamazoo ~ eonge 6 Learn how you can heat 
your home at lowest cost this winter. See how easily you can own 
and enjoy the comforts of a Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace—heat your 
entire home through one register. Easy to install. Burns any fuel. 
Cash oreasy payments; 30 days’ trial. Quick shipment; no waiting. 
We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. Write today. 

Ask‘for Catalog No.316 .- 
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HOW do you know 
Mother's baking Ginger Bread ? 


~ Your Nose Knows” 


By that warm, spicy fragrance, Was there ever anythi 
quite like it? Any fragrance half so h and appeal.- 
ing? What an appetizing promise it held! The purest 
things ne. eg we their qc panie meee 4 fra- . 
grance. It’s the fragrance, the pure fragr " good 
tobacco that satisfies and wins startet “Your Wese Kaen” 





The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is made store the sunshine 
of the Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky and bring to you with every 
smoke that pure fragrance that is all its own—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this reper a little Tuxedo 

iskly in the palm of 
hand to ered one its” full 
aroma. Then smell it deep 
—its delicious, pure fra- 
grance will convince you. 
Try this test with any other 
tobacco and we will let Tux- 
edo stand or fall on your 
judgment— 


**Your Nose Knows”? 
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in material and construction. No weight 
for team tocarry. You get perfect results 
end long wear witha : 
Single Action 
Disk Harrow 


Disks are forged sharp: hae reversible nes; 
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dust: il-soaked 
ch. Sizes gemacht horses. Also 
with extension head. Weight boxes built in. No 
tongue truck necessary. Perfect balance, light draft. 


Write for new catalog and free book “The Soil 
and Its Tillage;” also for name of nearest dealer. 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

406 Main Street ‘ 
Higganum, Conn, _ qt 
the origi- % 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Letters 


Nothing of our life paths we know, 
Whither they lead us, why we go; 
Yet who’s forlorn? 
He who watered the furrow can ripe 
the corn. ‘ 
—Dinah Mulock Craik. 


——_—— I 
Outlook for Fruit Growing 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I am writing for 
a little information on the outlook for the 
fruit. growing business. I have a chance to 


-| purchase a small place, 22 acres, ideally 


situated for orcharding, hillsides sloping 
to the north. Have had no actual experience 
in pon. beaten although have had nursery 
and greenhouse experience all my life, and 
have wanted to plant an ow then | for some 
time. 

As conditions are now, would it be advis- 
able to make such an investment, which 
necessarily will take a number of years to 
develop? What are the future prospects, 
as far as can be seen, of the fruit business? 
I would expect to plant apple with peach 
in between. I would appreciate all you 
may be able to say along this line, as condi- 
tions are so chaotic that one scarcely knows 
what is best or wisest. 

I have been thinking that in the mean- 
time, while the trees are maturing, I could 
plant the land in beans and realize quite a 
revenue at the present market prices. If 
you can give any information on this 
subject I shall — it very much.— 
Arthur K. Rupp, Pa. 





Reply: I often have to say that almost 
every line of human endeavor, every busi- 
ness, is of necessity profitable, otherwise 
no one would continue at it, but many fail 
each year in all kinds of business. There 
are thousands of villages in New York 
state that are poorly eptied with all kinds 
of fruit, but particularly with small fruits 
which they have to ship in from a distance, 
strawberries often costing them 10 or 12 
cents a quart and raspberries 12 to 18 cents 
a quart, whereas at Green’s Fruit Farm we 

at much lower prices with profit. 
Without experience we cannot do much at 
anything, but perhaps you can get some- 
body who has experience. If not, I advise 
you to start in a small way until you gain 
experience.. Remember that there are 
good years and bad years in fruit growing 
the same as in farming. 

_——_o0-—_—_—- 
Celery Plant Bleaches 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Please let me 
know where I can secure celery plant 
bleaches.—Edward Cross, Iowa. 


Reply: Answering your inquiry about 
the celery plant bleaches, so far as we know 
there is oo ewe aed bleach used. Some 

ears ago celery growers used to begin their 
banking up and follow the growth of the 
plant through the summer. 

Now they find that the plant grows just 


as well without banking up and bleaches in 
about 30 days by banking the soil up around 


em 
course zen know that cel likes 
plenty of fertilizer well mixed with the soil. 

There is a kind of celery plant that they 
call bleached white but we understand that 
this is a special plant that has been propa- 
gated to get as light a color as possible, 
especially on the tops, but this celery too 
a “esa bleached by banking soil about the 
plant. 

The largest celery growers put boards 
about a foot on each side and fill in rich 
earth inside of the boards which are staked 
on the outside to hold them in position. 


——_o—_—_—_—_ 
Market for Dried Apples 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I bought last 
summer a cook stove evaporator. Have 
been drying apples in it. I don’t see any 
ad in your paper or any of our other farm 
papers of buyers for dried apples or quota- 
tions of prices.—Mrs. J. M. Taylor, t. “6 


Reply: While I do not know of any 
dealer who is buying ordinary dried apples, 
which cannot be offered in competition with 
the white and attractive product of the im- 
proved evaporators,,.my opinion is that 
there are many who in these times of high 
prices would be to get such dried 




















apples as yours, which are better than the 


From Our Readers 


‘Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 


old fashioned dried apples dried in the sun. 
My suggestion is that you see your local 
appt dees and exchange your dried apples 
or groceries, or that you try to sell them to 
the workmen of factories, if there are any 
factories in your locality. 
——_ Oo" 
Horse Radish 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I have just 
bought a piece of farm land on which there 
is quite a lot of horse radish. I would like 
to know the best way of handling same 
without killing it out as I would like to use 
it for table use.—Robert A. Parkinson, R. I. 





Reply: Horse radish, as most other root 
crops, must be dug out where it is thickest 
and sufficient of the younger, smaller roots 
left for future crops. 

You probably understand about the 
grinding and its preparation for market. 

It wil stand considerable disturbance but 
you should leave the younger, smaller 
plants for your future supply. 


——_0—_—_-—_ 
Vetch for Plowing Under 


Green’s Fruit Grower: What is the best 
crop to sow this fall and plow under next 
spring? 





Reply: The hairy vetch probably makes 
the best cover crop even if the seed is expen- 
sive. It forms a fine heavy growth before 
fall and has the advantage of creeping along 
the ground. It lies so close to the ground 
that it hinders but little the harvesting of 
the fruit. Its growth makes a good cushion 
that protects any fallen fruit from becoming 
bruised. 

The red clover starts growth early and 
produces a fine cover for winter. This does 
not kill down by the frost so much as some 
other crops and it holds the snow during the 
winter. In the spring it starts growth 
early and when turned under forms the 
best of green manure. Red clover has the 
advantage like all the legumes of taking 
through its nodule forming bacteria, the 
free nitrogen of the air and giving it to the 
soil. Nitrogen always increases growth 
and vigor and can only be added by means 
of legumes, barnyard manure, and the com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

_—_—_0---——-_—- 
Seedling Peaches 


Mr. C. A. Green: I am sending you a 
sample of peaches gathered last week from 
a four year ing. Please let me know if 
you think it worth propagating. We took 
a bushel and a half from the tree, most of 
which were:as good as the two sent you.— 
SSR Ns Zs 


Reply: The large and beautiful cling- 
stone hes which you send me are the 
first clingstones I have seen which are 
yellow in flesh, but clingstone peaches are 
not popular in the market though some 
people prize them highly for canning. We 
are getting many marvelous specimens of 
soulling peaches from various parts of the 
country, indicating that the peach tends to 

ropagate itself from seed, but it cannot 
be relied upon to do so. There were 12 
acres of seedling trees planted in Georgia 
and a one of them, Elberta, was pre- 
served. 





_——_—_0———"" 
A popular way of selling apples in cit; 
stores is to pack the fruit neatly in onal 
baskets, just the right size for small families 
or for dwellers in apartments. Packed in 
this way they bring good prices, and many 
people are getting into the habit of buying 
apples, who formerly went without this 
healthful fruit. But only good’eating apples 
should be packed in small baskets. 


—_———_—_O 

Sugar. It is estimated that each indivi- 
dual in the United States consumes 83 
pounds of sugar, whereas some other 
nations consume only about one-half of 
that quantity. A friend tells me that her 
aged father consumed 43 pounds of pepper- 
mint candy each year. Sugar and candy 
are healthful and nourishing up to a certain 
amount. Eaten excessively they cause 
biliousness and weakness. 


_—_O-----_—- 
Do not let weeds grow to maturity on the 
remises. The seeds will be scattered 
roadcast and cause trouble in the future. 
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orchard work, Do your tree 
row cultivating faster, easier and better. 
Fruit men declare the Martin the finest 
tool for orchard work. Saves money and 
time. Does better work—helps to bring 
bigger fruit production, 


The Finest and Most Rapid 
Worker for Orchard Cultivation 


Read This artin is the finest 
and most tool for orchard cultivation I have 
ever seen. ecan now work the 
| jn four or five days than we could in twelve days 
with pews, t leaves the ground smooth so 
in future working it will be much easier.’’ 
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“STEELS” 





‘Oltia 7 -+ amen 


SAVE FEET, HEALTH AND MGNEY i 
You can positively save from $10 to $20 a yzar and get |) 
more wear, more ort and more health p» otection out |} 
of my “STEELS” than from any other woik shoes or |i 


Feel-Fit-Wear and Look Better— 
Put a pair of “STEELS” on yrur feet for 
five minutes—the shoes will do the rest. 
They will surprise you with their lightness. 
neatness and comfort. They are the best 
farm work shoes in the wor! 

A Positive Treat for Tortured Feet— 
no need of “breaking in” “SIEELS:.” They 
are Comfortable from the first moment pw; them on, 













rye ened per — A, ble to get 
out of shape yet ”? are st, easiest 
and most durable working —— 


wdc Me - pe carve a mel are so 
on eet that absolutely do away wich corns, 
pa tag bunions and other foot troubles, They give 
rest and support to the feet and keep 
them in fine condition. If you wear 

STEELS” you can work all day in 
ud, water or snow without having wat 
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feet. Thus you escape colds, r! atism 
Soles uuncy ene afm gee “‘Steels”’ 
pay for themselves again re- 
Len bn mca phn fs gly g 
A Blessing to Farmers-—-‘STEEIS” 
enable you to work in comfort, rain or snow, | jij 
in the field, ay f 
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Peony—KHing of Flowers 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Lena Carolyn Ahlers, Ill. 


No other flower is so well adapted to 
general planting as is the eee and none 
rival it in gorgeous color, graceful form and 
immense size. It has well established its 
right to being called the King of Flowers, as 
the rose is the queen. The first point in its 
favor is its extreme hardiness and indiffer- 
ence to alternate freezes and thaws. In the 
16 years in which I have grown them I 
never have had any to freeze out. Even in 
the most severe climate they require no 
other protection than that which they pro- 
vide themselves. Their vigorous habit 
beautiful foliage, h owth an 
freedom from all diseases and insects are 
important inducements in favor of their 

tivation. 

Many florists say that any flower to be 
popular and valuable should be perfect in 
these five points; Beauty of form; Beauty 
of color; Fragrance; Hardiness and Adapta- 
bility as a cut flower. The peony comprises 
all these, besides, several added virtues. I 
find that if they are cut just as the color 
ins to show and put in a dark cool room 
y will keep fresh a week. 

Peonies will grow and bloom in almost 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


In the autumn do not cut away the dry 
tops as this is the plants’ natural protection. 
if some fine manure is put around each 
plant in the fall and forked into the ground 
in the spring it will be found very beneficial. 
A little slacked lime dug in around the roots 
will add to the beauty of the flowers. When 
digging about the plants be careful and not 
disturb the buds that are forming just 
beneath the surface. This treatment will 
give you an abundance of large, bright- 
colored flowers. Though not absolutely 
necessary it will be well to cover the plants 
the first winter with coarse litter. 

The nurseries offer numerous varieties of 
peonies and it is often hard to make a 
selection. The following named sorts are 
the most popular of the standard varieties 
and will give most satisfaction to amateur 
as well as professional growers. 

White: Marie Lemoine, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Duchess de Nemours, Festiva Maxima, 








Enchantress, Baroness Schroeder, Whitlleyii. 

Pink: # Achille, Albert Crousse, Dor- | 
chester, Eugene Verdier, Model of Perfec- 
tion, Floral Treasure, Gigantea, Madam 
Ducel, Livingstone, Humeii, Golden Har- 











A Clump of Peonies is a Joy Forever 











any kind of soil but they like best a well- 
drained bed or border. Never plant in a 
place where water will stand on them, as 
this is almost certain to kill the roots. 
Also avoid planting directly under trees 
near bushes and large shrubs as these wil 
rob the peonies of much nourishment, 
thereby retarding their growth. Peonies 
are gross feeders and to do their best need 
much food. Prepare your ground by 
spading two feet deep and enriching wit 
well-rotted manure. Be sure to mix this 
thoroughly with the soil. Never use fresh 
manure and let none come in contact with 
the roots. I have found that September is 
the best month to plant peonies in the 
northern and eastern states, but in the 
uth and west early in April is better. If 
ur plants arrive before you are ready to 
set them place them in moist earth in a cool 
place; here they may remain without in- 
jury for a week or more. When this is 
done be careful to place with the buds u 
ward so if they start to grow they will 
reg When set in the ground the buds 
should be placed two inches below the 
surface. 

It takes several years for the roots to 
become established after being transplanted, 
but each succeeding year adds to their 
size and beauty. When once planted they 
should not be disturbed. A clump can not 

properly divided without being lifted 
Tom the ground, hence “slips” should never 

taken from nies. Many varieties 
bloom the first season after being trans- 
planted but the flowers are usually small 
and not true to color. Some plants do not 
bloom till the third, fourth or even fifth 
“I never have watered peonies in the 
“4 ony drought and they never succumb 
to the heat as do so many other perennials. 


1] 








Wagons That Stand Up — 


BE4® this point in mind the next time you 
buy a wagon—Columbus and Weber 


wagons are guaranteed to stand up under 
capacity loads. You don’t haveto be a wagon 
expert to buy a Columbus or Weber wagon safely. 
All you really need to know is the weight of your 
heaviest loads. Buy a wagon marked to carry that 
load and we guarantee safety and satisfaction worth 
more to you than all the talking points of all the 
wagons in the market put together. 

Ask any dealer who carries Columbus or Weber wagons to 
show you just what we mean by this statement, or write to us 
for full information. Our wagons have many good features 
—the International fifth wheel, the sandboard wear plate, 
link end rods, folding end gate, superior material— more 
features than you will find on any other wagon. All these 
help to give the —_ service, long life and economy that you 
get with Columbus or Weber wagons. See the wagon or 
write to us before you buy again. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO : USAg 
Decring McCormick _—Milwaukeo Osborne | 














vest, Pauline, Stella, Sarah Bernhardt. 
Red: Felix Crousse, Augustin d’ Hour, 

Masterpiece, Andre Lauries, Rubra Super- 

oa Messonier, Stanley, Delachei, Mars, 
ottsu. 


——_ 0 

Here is What One Peach Grower will do 

We have made a great many experiments 
to find out the comparative keeping quali- 
ties of peaches picked hard green and those 
well developed on the trees and we find that 
the well developed fruit will keep longer 
under the same conditions than the green. 
We intend to ship our fruit riper than is the 
custom with other shippers in this district 
and expect to get it to market with a better 
color and have it keep longer after arrival. 





———o 
Most fruit must be gathered and mar- 
keted the day it ripens, but apples wait 
your time and can be kept nearly the year 
around. ripe apples are the most 
healthful fruit that can be eaten. The 
more apples and less meat you eat the better 
health you will enjoy. 





——--0 

Vegetables and fruits often are stored in 

quantities in hot, damp, and rly venti- 

lated bins and under conditions which 
hasten wilting, fermentation, and decay. 


The peach, cherry, plum and pear all 
susceptible to climatic conditions do well 
on the hill tops and sides. Apples although 
— variety will do as well there as any 
ruit. 








Encouragement of the cultivation of the 
fine fruits in the home garden will do much 
toward teaching the buyer to discriminate 





between the good and inferior varieties of 
fruits. 





Hook Up a “High Speed” Sprayer 
With Your Farm Engine 


Has direct connection with engine shaft—no troublesome gears. 
Operates at the full speed of engine—from 450 to 550 strokes 
per minute, Maintains very high pressure—250 lbs.—enabling 
you to cover every inch of bark with a fine misty spray. 
The capacity—6 gals. per minute—makes it easy to spray 
a big orchard on time. Vacuum and air chambers in- 

sure steady flow of liquid. For real sprayer satisfac- 
tion, use / 













—50 styles. Our Service Department will 
guarantee every one to perform satisfac- 
torily the work for which recommended. 
All rigidly tested and backed by 69 years’ 
pump-making experience, ‘We also 
make a complete line of Power, Wind- 
mill and Hand Pumps for,water supply . 
and other services, 


You need our free book, “Hand and 
Power Sprayers.” Contains informa- 
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“High Speed” Power Spra: 
—operates at speed of engine 
[~"Ro gear reduction whatever, 














KIRSTIN One Man Stump Puller is in 
itself. It is as superior as it is dif-. 
‘The secon o§ te greet power is in 
leverage. Made of high-grade steel, 


bining great strength, 

weight.” Soft steel clut 

without wear on the cable. 
anchor. 


durability and light 
ural and lig 
and pull 





y > own land. Fifteen 
= ef or no flaw. Bed 
lier, goes the Bins t 
plow at a guaranteed 

over any other way. 


Write —for 
our big Free beck, "The Tn Your Stump Land” 
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AERMOTOR 


Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121m St. Cmicaco 





Here’s the right outfit for work- 
the culls into profitable 
uitable for individual and 
merchant service. cel ted 
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NEW STANDARD BASKET AND 
CONTAINER LAW 


Goes into Effect November 1, 1917— 
Establishes Standards for What is 
Known as ‘“Climax’’ Baskets 
and Covers Small Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Standards for Climax baskets for grapes, 
other fruits and vegetables, and other types 
of baskets and containers used for small 
fruits, berries and vegetables in interstate 
commerce are fixed by an act approved by 
the President A t 31, 1916. The law 
will become effective November 1, 1917. 

The effect of the act will be to require 
the use of the standards in manyfacturing, 
sale or shipment for all interstate commerce, 
whether the containers are filled or unfilled. 
A large part of the traffic in fruits and 
vegetables in this country enters interstate 
commerce. The law relates only to the 
containers and will not affect local regula- 
tions in regard to heaped measure or other 
method of filling. A special exemption 
from the operations of the law is made for 
all containers manufactured, sold, or 
shipped, when intended for export to foreign 
countries, and when such containers accord 
with the ifications of the foreign pur- 
chasers, or eomply with the laws of the 
country to which the shipment is destined. 

Standards of three capacities are fixed for 
Climax baskets—two, four and 12 quarts, 
dry measure. These containers, often 
known as “grape baskets,” have ony 
narrow, flat bottoms, rounded at each end, 
and thin sides flaring oe from the per- 
pendicular. The handle is hooped over at 
the middle from side to side. In addition 
to fixing the capacities of these standard 
baskets of this type, the law also prescribes 
their dimensions, 

The other standards are for “baskets or 
other containers for small fruits, berries 
and vegetables.” They are to have capaci- 
ties a of one-half pint, one pint, one 
quart, or multiples of one quart, dry mea- 
sure. Such containers may be of any 
shape so long as their capacities accurately 
accord with the stan requirements. 

The examination and test of containers 
to determine whether they comply with the 

rovisions of the act are made duties of the 
Devastatet of Agriculture and the secre- 
ef of agriculture is empowered to establish 
and promulgate rules and regulations al- 
lowing such reasonable tolerances and 
variations as may be found necessary. 

Penalties are provided by the act for the 
manufacture for shipment, sale for ship- 
ment or shipment in interstate commerce 
of Climax baskets; and containers for small 
fruits, berries and vegetables not in accord 
with the standards. It is provided, how- 
ever, “that no dealer shall be prosecuted 
under the provisions of this act when he 
can establish a guaranty sped by the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber or other 
party residing within the United States 
rom whom such Climax baskets, baskets, or 
other containers as de’ in this act, 
were purchased, to the effect that said 
Climax baskets, baskets or other containers 
are correct within the meaning of this act. 
Said guaranty, to afford protection, shall 

in the and address of the party 
or parties making the sale of Climax baskets, 
baskets, or other containers, to such dealer 
and in such ease said party or pa shall 
be amenable to the genres ‘fines and 
other penalties which would attach in due 
course to the dealer under. the provisions 
of this act.” - 
Note—We would suggest that our sub- 
scribers write the Department at Wash- 
ington for particulars. 


—————o0—-—-— 


When Apples are ‘‘Hard Ripe”” Rough 
Handling Injures Keeping 

The proper time for picking apples is very 

Too early siting sacrifices 
quality, both for eating and keeping, 
and also fruit writ while picking too late 
results in loss of keeping qualities and often 
in loss from winds. e best time for 
picking most apples, therefore, is when 
they are “hard ripe,” i. e., when they have 
developed their full size and redness but 
have not yet begun to soften nor to show 
the yellow colors, a perhaps in occa- 
sional imens. Apples that develop no 
red color are picked when they have reached 
| full size, or when occasional specimens have 
begun to soften or to part readily from the 
twig. Summer and early autumn varieties, 
intended for immediate use, are best 
ripened on the trees, otherwise they should 





be picked as above. In many cases, two 
or more pickings are found desirable and 
profitable to permit undeveloped fruits to 
mature. 

In addition to picking at the right time, 
the best kept qualities are se by 
avoiding bruises and broken skins and by 
7 gaa cooling of the fruit.—Farmers 

uide. 





———0 
Some Good Apples 

It is natural to think that a big fine look- 
ing red apple ought to be good to eat and 
most people would be apt to pick out a 
handsome Ben Davis, one of the poorest 
of apples judging the fruit entirely by its 
beautiful color and shape, and not by its 
name or by its reputation as a fruit of — 
quality. The best eating apples sold in the 
fancy fruit stands are Stayman’s Winesap, 
Delicious, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Spit- 
zenberg and Winesap. These are all 
superior apples. The apple is the king of 
fruits and still not one person in a thousand 

knows when he sees an apple fit to eat. 


A Few Varieties and When to Eat Them 

First there is the Fameuse or Snow apple, 
a delightful reddish apple of smallish or 
medium size with white tender subacid 
flesh. This apple is better known through- 
out the countr 
any of the other high grade apples. 
lasts from October to the middle winter. 

The Blenheim or Blenheim Orange also 
known as the Lord Nelson, an English apple 
of large size, yellow skin, splashed and 
striped with is an early winter apple of 

ood fair quality and abundant bearer. It 
ts from October to December and later. 

Wismer’s Desert in color is said to re- 
semble the Spitzenberg, yellow, and the 
skin striped and splashed with red flesh, 
mild subacid and of excellent flavor. 

Grimes Golden is a beautiful rich golden 
yellow apple. The flesh is very tender and 
crisp and is excellent as a dessert, or for 
culinary use. Ripens in November and 
with good storage will last until February. 

Jonathan apy le of the Esopus (Spitzen- 
burg) class. It is not so large nor does it 
keep so well but it is a t favorite and 
succeeds everywhere. The fruit is very 
crisp and juicy. Ripens in November and 
will in cold storage last until April. 

The Esopus (Spitzenburg) is of the 
Baldwin class‘and is not planted largely for 
commercial purposes, owing to its being a 
moderate cropper and its susceptibility to 
scab fungus and apple canker. The Fruit 
is tinged with yellow and is crisp, juicy and 
subacid. Ripens in November and lasts 
rather late in cold storage. 

Wagener has a beautiful bright red color 
slightly streaked or mottled with whitish 
dots. Makes an excellent cooker but is 
especially desired as a dessert apple. The 
flesh is much the same as the Jonathan and 
usually a good keeper if well stored. 

Winesap is one of the most popular varie- 
ties. It is usually well colored being a 
dark red and of good quality, and is good 
from January to June. 

Baldwin is well known, and this bright 
red apple needs nothing said in its favor. 
It is the leading commercial apple in many 
sections and is at its best for eating in late 
winter or early spring. 

Winter Banana is an excellent. dessert 
apple but is too mild in flavor for culinary 
use. The skin is bright pale yellow, smooth, 
tough and waxy. The flesh is tender, juicy 
and mild sub acid. 

If the apple eater and apple buyer were 
familiar with the superior class of apples 
apple eating in this country would be in- 
creased a hundredfold for the superior 
apples by most people would be more 
greatly desired than the finest orange, pear or 
other fruit attainable in the last fall and 
winter months. 

The apple has few rivals among cultivated 
fruits for its mild and pleasant acid is a 
panacea for many of the ills that the human 
race is heir to. 


—_——_—_0O--—-—- 

When you find an old homestead any- 
where going to ruin after the original 
owner dies, it is too often because of family 
discord, dissension or disagreement. Bro- 
thers and sisters should work harmoniously 
in matters relating to the old home place, 
if only for the sake of the family name, 
and out of regard for the memory of the 
dead parent. 


_—_—_0-->>-—- 
English walnuts can be 


It 


with profit 


wn 
in western New York. This has been de- isn 


finitely proved. 


by apple consumers than 4, 
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Fall Planting of Fruit Trees 

Over the greater part of Pennsylvania 
and southward, most fruit trees can be 
planted as successfully in the fall as in 
spring, if the conditions are right. The 
chief points in favor of fall planting are 
that such trees usually get an earlier start 
in the spring, the soil and weather condi- 
tions are generally more favorable for 
planting, the dangers of impro winter 
storage are avoided, and the fullest stocks 
and choicest trees are then available at the 
nurseries, says Penna Farmer. 

The conditions especially needed for 
successful planting in the fall are a proper 
amount of moisture in the soil, holes pre- 
pared before the trees arrive, trees well- 
matured before digging, and enough open 
weather after planting to enable the roots 
to get some connection with the soil before 
winter. The conflict between the last two 
items is the usual point of difficulty in fall 
planting. In general, however, the young 
trees are sufficiently mature by the early 
part of October to permit the usual diggi 
and’ “stripping” of foliage without materia 
injury, and any time within the month of 
October is usually early enough to enable 
the trees to get properly established befo 
cold weather comes on, as the roots n 
mally remain active much longer than the 


ps. 
Where these conditions can all be ob- 
tained, fall planting is probably preferrable, 
but where they are lacking in any important 
particular, or wherever the winters are ex- 
ceptionally rigorous, it is usually safer to 
defer the planting until spring. 


—_—_—_——_O—_——_— 

Unsprayed apple orchards are not the 
profitable ones. Owners of small orchards 
can co-operate with neighbors in spraying 
operations. 

_——_Oo—_—_——_—_ 
ORCHARD OPINIONS 


The by-product may be the real profit i 
fruit, after all. 4 ‘ 7 


While weeding out weakling trees from 
the orchard and culls from the crop, why 
not cull out a few weak brothers from the 
fruit growing industry? They weaken the 
whole industry by not seeing the need for 
business methods and co-operation. They 
would do better at other things, and the 
wise growers would be helped. The cro 
is not the only thing that needs a standard. 








The germ seems to be the root of most 
orchard evils, 


Culls on the market drag every price 
down even for extra fancy fruit. 





One letter of protest to a legislator, from 
a senator to county supervisor, counts 
harder than the approval of a hundred silent 
folks. Try writing one, and see. 





Give yourself a square deal—don’t face 
fruit packages. 





_ Marketing fruit is harder than growing 
it, for to market you must deal with men, 
to grow you only deal with God. 


Pure brains on a farm is almost as bad as 
pure muscle. 








Progress can be measured by: whether 
you let wind, frost, sun, dynamite, deep 
roots and sense break up your 
whether you try to do it all by mule-pow 
and shallow ploughing. \ 

—American Fruit Growe 





Orchard Blessing 
This day two hundred years ago, 
The wild grapes b the river’s side 
And tasteless — uts trailing low, 
The table of the woods supplied. 


Unknown the apple’s red and gold, 

The blushing tints of peach and pear; 
The mirror of the river told 

No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their 


power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a seed or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
—Whittier. 


——_0O-—--—- 
Spink—‘“Jones told me to-day that he 


isn’t drin any more.” pank—“T 
don’t see how he could.” —“Life.’ 
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He is Proud of Apples and Red Rasp- 
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e \ if Te. '@: >”, J } Cl JJ Te-='@: 
1 § OSS TOC OSS: berries, Cultivated on His Own 
North Carolina Farm 
. Mr. Stanton claims to have one of the 
“ finest little gardens in the city, and he is 
: constantly on the warpath there against the 
. encroaching weed and the crop-destroying 
“i insect invader. 
r ie nee Asheville Pear A pent 
i ; 7 ; ago from 10, In quest o and pur- 
“ The Music of the Cider Mill information regarding the strength of the chased the small tates near Candler for the 
, By Joe Cone fertilizer and the soil. paper | oe his thay sage consti- 
: ? s ution and to provide a or retirement 
: I = the “e+ < Ga arare, When planting for home use one should when overtahinn by old a 
I mat eng Adige non use varieties of the highest quality that Mr. Stanton has a hobby for fruit grow- 
. Pine lami of the herda ’ can be grown with some success in your ing, so he set half of the ten acres in apple 
: But of +e mgm som sentecs tlied deal locality. There are sufficient small fruits trees, then e uipped himself to cultivate 
. C de and tree fruits of good quality that are the fruit by taking a correspondence course 
? The ae of Mille’s a mill fairly productive and hardy. in agriculture, combining practice with 
ee ne T like the best at theory. One day he noticed that there was 
; , Storing Cabbage alot of a — ~ rows fend ae that 
, Dig a trench a foot or eighteen inches in Wa8 going to waste, so he prov _to set 
‘ i pot renlbee tee: uot depth and about ten or twelve in width or 40 acre or more in red raspberries, which are 
| The singing of the village choir a little wider than the —- head. Line now three years old. _ 
Sunt Mile mo with delight the trench bottom and sides with dry  Result—the berry idea was a complete 
. Rut after all is seid and done straw, wheat straw preferred. Pull up the success and three times each week a force 
thon ollhen dianian ame eer. cabbage leaving the roots intact and trim of wand pickers is on the job plucking 
PPR ag oes ae? off the loose leaves. Begin at one end of hund of quarts of luscious beauties for 
Tis Bijah Miller’s cider mill es the market. Part of these red berri 
Fills me with something more! the trench and place the heads in singly, et. Fart of these red raspberries 
: then put a little my og pace = pees Ste earl rp segs. + ome i 
: until the trench is filled the entire lengt anton picked them last November. Mr. 
pen tt borat @ old white home Then cover with straw to a depth of about Stanton added berry growing to his list of 
The smacking of the wooden cogs— four or five inches, then cover with dirt hobbies and is never too weary to talk about 
A mellow, liquid sound— ko Sas ty sions Aa eet: te and hie te he ek ee 
- : eave the roots e above the of die and have pruned out. e new 
The drip, drip of the golden cheese, . canes are pruned back early in the spring 











The foam upon the tide; 
O, Bijah Miller’s cider mi 





You can save a year on apples, pears and 
grapes by planting now. 





Plow the garden this fall and see how it 
goes to be able to work the soil which in 
the early spring had this fall plowing. 





It is best to grade your fruit to an even 
size and to reject all that is inferior in color, 
knotty, wormy, too ripe, too green, or de- 
cayed in the least. 





If a man does not know how to prune a 
tree, he can with safety at least cut out all 
the suckers and keep the ground free from 
weeds and underbrush. 


Grading fruit is an important operation 
but requires the undivided attention of 
the operator, who should see that only 
perfect specimens of uniform size go to the 
packing tables. 


The shade of the plum trees is good for 
the chickens, and the chickens are good for 
the plums. Why not plant some plum trees 
in the chicken yard this fall? 











Set out a new asparagus bed of two 
year old roots. Give plenty of well rotted 
manure as asparagus is a heavy feeder. 
Provide drainage ‘by means of porous tile. 


No definite rule can be laid down as to 














snap from the spur without breaking the 
stem, it should be picked. 


Currant and gooseberry bushes come 
leaf so early in the spring that they 
Id be planted in the fall. These can 
planted safely any time after October 
first up to the approach of winter. 








f When fruit trees are grown along with 


ultry we 4 mature more rapidly, begin 
bearing earlier, and at the same time the 
trees furnish windbreaks for the earlier 
chicks and cool shade for the late broods. 


In the _ oe is me not ro much 
pressure and hurry of work as is the case 
in the spring, and this is a time to set 


out an orchard. The rains of fall and winter 





_can begin at the earliest moment in 
spring. » 


Any kind of fertilizer which is helpful to 
the growth of corn, potatoes and other farm 
products, will be helpful when applied to 
any kind of fruit if applied at the proper 
season, and if applied with discretion and 








-quite closely and wrap the heads in two or 


will set the earth among the roots so that W. Card 





the ground since the stalk serves as a sort 
of ventilator to carry off the steam and 
moisture from the cabbage. If any is 


between the head taken out and the next 


and all suckers, grass and weeds are kept 
out by cultivation. 





















Jn maatle ghieited! wanted for use in the winter place boards _ In addition to the red raspberries, Mr. 
adel ieianiad edgewise along the pit to keep a snow off nay is mow rening strawberries and 
OTES so it can be gotten at more easily. next year expects a bumper crop. 
a enero f ‘ In taking the cabbage out begin at one |, “The secret of success,” ga s Mr. Stanton, kinds Wheels to At 
September is the month of harvest. end removing one head at a time, the straw “which applies to both small farms and small OF cssalos instruct in ies eee 
churches, is be faithful.” Coorg 24Eim St., Quincy, ill. 





one forming a partition for the dirt that 
should be again put back in the vacancy 
caused by the removal of the required 
heads. e trench should if possible be 
dug on sandy soil to insure se gt drainage 
as possible. I have practiced this method 
for a number of years both in New York 
state and Michigan and have always had 
ood success, often keeping the cabbage in 
t class condition until the latter part of 
April and have taken the cabbage out of 
the pit the latter part of April and found 
them more crisp and tender than they were 
in the fall. My method for storing in the 
cellar for use during the winter is to pull 
them up and remove the dirt as much as 
possible from the roots, trim the leaves 


three thicknesses of paper, newspaper pre- 
ferred and pack in barrels, as boxes admit 
too much air, and besides you can get more 
heads in barrels than can be gotten in 
boxes.—D. H. Morris, Michigan. 


———o 
Home Vinegar Making 

The process of transforming apple juice 
into good cider vinegar is easily accomplish- 
ed, and can be produced in every household 
where the necessary temperature can be 
controlled. 

For vinegar the wind falls can be used, 
but for the superior article only sound ripe 
apples should be used. They must be fully 
ripe, clean, and not rotten or worm eaten. 
Ripe apples contain the test amount of 





=. ae vont _— has been pressed pr 
ms to ferment. By proper handling 
the first stage of fermentation the cider 
may be converted to vinegar in a very 
short time. Cider, in changing into vinegar, 
passes through two stages. First, the su 

is changed to alcohol, next, the alecat le 
chan to acetic acid or vinegar, by 
further fermentation. It takes at least a 
month for the first fermentation to be 
completed, but takes six months more for 
the hard cider to become a good grade of 
vinegar. Making fruit into vinegar is a 
satisfactory and profitable way of oui 
of waste fruit. 


A Good Book 

“Bush Fruits” is the title of the revised 
ens tiem atorn Smee Fred 
é This is one of the Rural Et 
series edited by L. H. Bailey. It is well 
illustrated and should be in the library of 
every fruit grower. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Price $1.75. 


-_ 1) 
A good form of Home Guardin’ is the 
home garden. 
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Is the Enemy on Your Farm? 


This is a war of endurance. Men and money are impor- 
tant but—food counts most. Soldiers who fight must eat. 
must their dependents at home. The world must be fed. 


Every idle acre of reclaimable land on your farm aids the enemy. 
Every acre of untilled soil deprives many needy mouths of food. 

The sinking of each food ship is a disaster, but the idle acres of 
America could grow more food per year than all of the enemy’s sub- 
marines can destroy. Fight the enemy now, with 


It is the most efficient reclaimer of cut over, boulder strewn or swamp _ 
land. It helps to solve the labor problem, enables one man to do the 
work of many and does it better and quicker, 


Get our big book free Write immediately for your copy of 
THE GIANT LABORER NO.31F 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


ValpenS WA lity 
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the time of picking apples, When the sugar, and it is which is essentially KAS} 
apple, on eine twisted” around, will turned into the nett of vinegar. 4 AS RED CROSS FARM POWDER hs 
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Fling the Flag to the Breeze! 

B. F. M. Sours 


Fling the flag to the breeze and let loyalty 


swe. 

O’er the breadth of the country we love 
_*-yand so well; ; 

For,we hail but one flag; we will always be 


true 
To the Stars and the Stripes of the Red, 
White and Blue. 
OOOO 
The Housewife Business 

Careful housewives throughout the nation 
recognize the universal need for sane 
economy in the use of foods. It seems 
strange that while our men so nobly respond 
to the country’s call “to arms” many raise 
strong protest against any change in the 
home dietary plan. This is one of the ob- 
jectionable results the housewife must 
meet after allowing herself to get into a 
cookery rut. It is now absolutely necessary 
that these habits be changed. 

A family readjustment invariably de- 
pends upon the housewife. As home 
manager, she must now make time to plan 
the war time economies she realizes her 
family should make. After carefully 
working out the plan she must really plan 
a campaign to win the family over to 
seeing the necessity for a cutting down of 
extravagant use and buying in food. To 
do this, and at the same time enlist the 
hearty co-operation of the entire family, it 
is very necessary for madam housewife to 
be well fortified. 

—_———0 
Good Apple Butter from Windfalls— 
Home Canned 

Wash your glass jars, wash rubbers, test 
rubbers for quality; or wash well-glazed 
stoneware jars and covers. boil empty jars 
for 15 minutes. 

Measure the apples; wash and slice into 
small pieces; add 4 gallons of water for each 
bushel of apples; boil until fruit is soft; rub 
through a screen or sieve; to the pulp from 
each bushel of apples add 2 gallons of con- 
centrated cider; Bring to a boil; add 12 
pounds of sugar; cook until proper con- 
sistency; add spices, cinnamon, and cloves 
to taste; when butter is as thick as desired 
pour it at once into hot jars and seal imme- 


diately. 
—_——0O-—-— 

Why Wife of Farmer Fails with Boarders 

“J thing the reason so many farmers’ 
wives fail with boarders is because they are 
not willing to learn how to keep them,” a 
woman who has been successful with vaca- 
tion folks writes. ‘Graciousness and tact 
are absolutely essential for success. If you 
look through the large daily papers you 
will find many people advertising for a few 
weeks in the country. There is always more 
or less correspondence between the hostess 
and paying guest, and you must be tactful 
and judge something of your would-be 


“I found young men and young women 









clerks, pane and professional 
people most Seniea le class. They did 


not crave excitement. They wanted rest. 
As we were a short distance from a jake, 
the young folks would frequently ask for a 
lunch and then spend the day on the water. 
The most disagreeable guests were mothers 
with small children. en I stopped taking 
children I found very little dissatisfaction 
among my people.” —‘Farm and Fireside.” 
——___—C-— 
Save the Fat 


The increased prices of butter, lard, and 
all other fats bid fair to go still higher. Dr. 
Louise Stanley of the University of Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture believes that 
the shortage can be relieved considerably 
by saving much of the fat which is usually 
wasted in the home. Such saving may 
avert a deficit of this important foodstuff 
which accounts in it is said, for the 
inadequate diet of the German people. In- 
vestigations of additional sources of fat are 
being made; but it remains for the house- 
keeper to conserve the available supplies. 

The familiar grease trap for many 
years at the foot of the sink as a definite 
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testimonial of the fat wastage which passed 
out of the house by that route. The garbage 
can and the slop bucket give further evidence. 
Some of this waste is unavoidable Capra a 
but much of it can be saved and every 
housewife should appoint herself that task. 

Efforts should be made to utilize the fat 
which comes into the home in the form of 
fat meat. Much of it is rendered as the 
meat cooks. This should be clarified and 
saved. Serve a piece of fat and a piece of 
lean if the family will eat fat. Otherwise 
save the fatty portions so that the fat may 
be rendered and used instead of lard. 

The fat which cooks out from’ bacon 
should be carefully treasured. If it is not 
scorched, it may be used for corn bread, 
muffins, griddle cakes, in salad dressing, 
to season vegetables, and in numerous 
other ways. ; 

Chickens in good condition usually yield 
more fatyhan is palatable to serve with the 
meat or soup. The excess may be used ac- 
ceptably wherever any other fat is used. 













recently. ‘If we continue in our reckless 
waste of this valuable food, the amount is 
likely to fall far short of our needs, and the 
price will be unnecessarily increased. Will 
you do your part to keep up the supply and 
keep down the price?” 


———————-0—__" 
No home is complete in its equipment 
without a bountiful supply of canned as 
well as fresh fruits and vegetables and before 
any thought is given to making money out 
of such things the family stores should be 
abundantly supplied. Although that which 
is fresh and unchanged from its natural 
condition is the most palatable and whole- 
some that which has been properly canned 
is almost as good and can be kept for use at 
any time. 

The common parctice is to store up only 
canned fruits but there are several vegetables 
that may be canned with success even with 
the cheapest canning outfits offered for sale. 
Green beans, tomatoes, okra, asparagus and 
rhubarb are among the easiest to can but 

and corn require far more time and 
mor These things would be a material 
addition to the supply for winter use and 
ought to be seovidad. 
—— 0" 

Fruits May be Preserved by Drying 

The drying of fruits by means of artificial 
heat is an easy and simple method of pre- 
servation. It may be done in a small home- 











Doing Her Bit 








It has been recommended as especially de- 
sirable for pastry. On account of its 
consistency it may be mixed with harder 
fats to make them all more soft. 

Soup should be set aside to cool so that 
the fat may collect in a cake on the surface. 
This may be placed with the fat to be 
clarified. 

Water may be used in clarifying fat. The 
amount to be added depends upon the 
degree of impurity of the fat. Heat only 
until the fat melts and then stir well. The 
fat separates as a more or less clear layer on 
top while the water dissolves out much of 
the impurity from it. If the fat contains 
sediment, it can be removed by straining 
while hot thru double cheese cloth. If ob- 
jectionable odors and flavors are present, 
they cay | be removed in many cases b 
heating the fat with small pieces of charcoal. 

Fats should be kept free from water in 
closed opaque containers in a cool place. 
Rancid fats may be kept for — making. 

“If every housekeeper will pledge her- 
self ‘to save the fat’ we need not fear a fat 
famine in our country”, said Miss Stanley 


made or commercial dryer at small expense 
and with little effort. "Miss Addie D. Root 
of the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture offers a few suggestions for 
drying fruits: 

Apples may be peeled and quartered or 
sliced crosswise in one-eighth-inch slices. 
Dropping the apples after they are prepared 
into salt water, 1 tablespoon of salt to one 
gallon of water, will prevent them from 
turning brown before Sates placed in the 
dryer. It is best to dry them as quickly as 
possible after preparing so that a light, 
attractive product may be obtained. The 


apples should be turned or stirred occa- « 


sionally to insure even drying thruout. If 
beads of moisture come out and the apples 
become very sticky, the temperature is 
too high. The temperature in the dryer 
should be kept at about 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit. From two to two and one-half hours 
are usually required for drying apples with 
artificial heat. 

The following tests will tell when the 
apples are sufficiently : 1. Impossible 


* when 
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the pieces; 2. Sufficiently elastic not to 
break when pieces are rolled into a cylinder; 
3. When a mass of slices are pressed firmly 
into a ball in the hand, they should separate 
at once when released; 4. Surfaces should 
be soft and adhere slightly to the fingers. 

Other fruits like b prong apricots, plums, 
and pears are dried in the same manner as 
given for apples. 

— OC 


Stout Person’s Enemies 


Overeating is not necessarily gluttony or 
anything approaching it. A small meal 
made up of certain foods will furnish more 
fuel—and_ more fat—to the body than one 
twice as large and less discreetly chosen. 
Foods vary vastly in fuel value; for instance, 
one pound of olive oil will stand sponsor 
for more surplus flesh than forty-five pounds 
of the lettuce on which we are likely to eat it. 

The stout person must learn that he has 
both friends and enemies at the table. His 
enemies are sugar, bread, cereal, deserts, 
butter, cream, olive oil, bacon, cocoa ‘and 
rich sauces. Among his best friends are 
lean meats, unsweetened fruits and green 
foods. Yet, alas! most plump people seem 
stricken with an ardent love for their 
enemies, This may be good scripture but 
it’s mighty poor dietetics.—“American 
Magazine.” 

——_~?O-— 
Clean and Re-Use Old Paraffin 

Paraffin that has become unclean through 
usage in canning and preserving, may be 
cleaned and re-used. Don’t throw it away 
because dirt and trash have become mixed 
with it. Many times paraffin can be cleaned 
with a brush in cold water. If this does not 
remove all the dirt, says a specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
heat the paraffin to boiling and strain it 
through two or three thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth placed over a funnel. Or a thin layer 
of absorbent cotton over one thickness of 
cheesecloth may be used as a strainer. One 
straining should be sufficient ordinarily but 
if the paraffin still is unclean heat and strain 
again. Any paraffin lodging in the strainer 
may be recovered by heating the cloth and 
pouring off the hot liquid to another 
strainer. 

——_ OS" 


Corn on the Cob in Winter 


It seems possible that many things not 
now preserved through cold storage may be 
successfully preserved by that enbthaod. 
We hear now that sweet corn on the eob 
may be had during the winter months by 
freezing. The husks are left on the corn 
laced in cold storage. Then we 
have the preserving of cider by freezing or 
by placing in cold storage, and this method 
may be extended to all fruit juices. Further 
than this, we have learned that strawberries, 
red raspberries, black raspberries, the most 
setiiaaite of all fruits, may be frozen in 
cold storage soon after being picked and 
kept in that frozen condition for a long 
period. Butter, milk, cream and meat or 
flesh of all kinds are now kept successfully. 
Apples have been kept a year in cold 
storage.—C. A. Green. 

——_0o——_""" 


Pears keep better if picked a little green. 


Some pears rot from the core outward if 
allowed to ripen on the trees. The fruit 
that brings the top price is first class fruit 


that reaches the market in as good a condi- 
tion as it leaves the orchard and packed in 
a neat and attractive manner. : 





GLUE tse: 
TUBES 


FOR EMERGENCIES 1O¢ 
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"Ss 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For R Color and 
eauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c, and $1.00 at druggists. 














to press water out of the ly cut ends of 


Home Canners Attention 


~ Can your fruits and vegetables in sanitary cane 
seal with the H & A Double Seamer, Hand or 
Belt power. Write for illustration and prices. | 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. t:: 
47-C First Street, Portland, Ore. 
Builders of the H ‘ A Bao Pressure Canning 
utfts. 
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Order Patterns by number and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


2185—Ladies’ Coat. Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 644 
yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


2172—A New and Popular Style. Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and 
Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
Medium will require 6 1-4 yards of 48-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 


2175—Dress for Misses and Small Women. Cut in 
3sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 6 3-8 
yards of 44-inch material. The, skirt measures 
about 3 1-8 yards. Price, 10 cents. 


2184-2187—A Charming Three-Piece Suit. Coat- 
Waist 2184 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. It requires 2 3-8 
yards of 36-inch material, for the waist, and 3 3-8 
yards for the blouse, for a 36-inch size. Skirt 2187 
cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
Waist measure, and requires 3 3-8 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 24-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. TWO separate 
patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 

2192—Girls’ Coat. Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. It requires for a 14-year size, 4 1-2 
y' of 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 

2004—Junior Dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
—. It requires 5 1-4 yards of 36-inch material 

‘or a 14-year size. Price, 10 cents. 

2174—Girls’ Dress. Cut in sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 

—. It requires 2 1-2 yaers of 27-inch material 
or the dress and 1 1-2 yards for the guimpe, for 
a 4-year size. Price, 10 cents. 

ween dal ge dag Ae —_ ss Cut in 

sizes: 4, 6, an years. It requires 

1 3 yard for th 

» Of 27-inch material, for a 10-year size. 

Price, 10 cents. 


e guimpe, and 4 yards for the ALSO 
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TESTED RECIPES 


Peach Cottage Pudding.—Cream half 
a cup of butter, one cup sugar, and add two 
well beaten eggs, a cup of rich milk, a pint 
of flour mixed with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a pinch of salt. Into 
this batter stir sliced peaches—“‘pie peaches” 
—as many as you think will make a rich 
pudding. Butter an oblong pan, not too 
deep, and bake the cake for half an hour 
in moderately hot oven. 





Corn Fritters.—Six ears of tender corn, 
cup of milk, three eggs, one large teaspoon 
= baking powder, salt, pepper, two cups of 

our. 

Prepare as for stewed corn; separate 
eggs and beat light; add the yolks, milk, 
salt and pepper to the corn. Sift the flour 
and baking powder together, add to the 
mixture, stir thoroughly, and then stir in 
the beaten whites. Drop by spoonfuls 
into hot fat,—a temperature of 320 degrees 
Fahr. Brown on both sides; skim out, 
drain on crushed paper, and serve hot, or 
fry on a hot griddle. An accompaniment 
to fricassee of chicken in corn season. 





Pear Honey.—When canning pa 
take the clean peelings, with any of the 
fruit that is not perfect enough for canning, 
cut in bits and put in the preserving kettle 
with water to cover. ook until soft, 
then strain through a cheesecloth bag. 

To six cupfuls of the juice allow four 
cupfuls of sugar, and cook half an hour, 
skimming often. A pinch of powdered 
alum will keep the syrup from forming 
crystals. Pour into hot sterilized glasses 
and seal. This is excellent to eat on waf- 
fles and pancakes. 

0 
Canned Tomato Sauce or Puree 


Cut the tomatoes into fairly small pieces 
and add one large-sized onion chopped and 
one cup chopped sweet red pepper to one 
gallon tomatoes. Cook until tender. Put 
through a sieve and add a mixture of 1-3 
salt and 2-3 sugar in a proportion of one 
teaspoonful to each quart of the mixture. 
Cook. until the consistency of ketchup, 
stirring constantly. Pack hot into ster- 
ilized jars or bottles, Adjust rubber and 
cap—place the containers on a false bottom 
in a vessel of water sufficiently deep to 
reach almost to their tops “oe | allow to 
remain at a boiling temperature for 25 
minutes. Remove jars from the water 
bath and tighten the lids immediately. 


———o 
Preserve Butter for Winter Use 


Farmers who are making butter for 
winter's supply should use sweet cream of 
good quality, pasteurizing it by keeping the 
container in hot water for 30 minutes at a 
temperature of 145°F. says the N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture. The cream should 
be stirred frequently during the process. 
It should then be cooled to approximately 
50°F. It is important that the butter 
should be made from sweet cream, rather 
than from sour cream, since the keeping 
quality of sweet-cream butter is better. 

This cream should be churned in the 
usual way and the butter may be packed 
solid in stone jars or it may be made into 
pound prints and packed in jars, either 
with or without the regular parchment paper 
wrappers. The butter should then be com- 
pletely covered with a salt solution suffi- 
ciently strong to float an egg. A large 
plate, or a header made of some odorless 
wood, should be placed on the butter and 
then clean stones or bricks may be used 
to weight it. 

Persons who are not making their own 
butter can secure satisfactory results by 
getting fresh butter made from sweet cream 
and packing it as described. Such butter 
may be obtained of nearby creameries in 
wholesale lots. The butter should contain 
the usual amount of salt. Care should be 
taken to pack it in stone jars which have been 
thoroughly scalded and are free from taint 
or ordors, and the butter must be kept 
covered with the brine solution. 

Butter packed this way and stored in a 
cool cellar should keep all winter. 


_—0-— 


CATALOGUE NOTICE 

Send 10c.in silver or stamps for our Up-tc-Date 
FALL AND WINTER 1917 CATALOGUE 
containing 550 designs of ies’, isses’ an 
Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (il- 

30 of the various, simple stitches), all 








lustrati 











Disagreeable 
Work Made Easy 


Most women detest 
washing dishes. You can 
make this work easier and 
do it quicker by sprinkling 
alittle 20 Mule Team Borax 
in the water. This Borax 

softens the water, cuts the grease, 

helps the soap to do its best work 

and puts a fine polish on china 
and glassware. You will find many uses every 
day in your kitchen and laundry for 


Bere) 
MULE TEAM BORAX 


It will lighten your work on wash days. It will make your 
clothes white and sweet smelling. Use 
it in the bath tub to soften the water, 
cleanse the pores and destroy perspira- 
tion odors. There’s nothing better for 
cleansing milk cans when they come 
back from depot or creamery. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 

Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. 
Blended in the right proportions, one part Borax 
to three parts of pure soap. Nota substitute for 
Borax but a time, tabor and money saver that 
will pay you to use every wash day. See the 
picture of the famous 20 Mules on each of the 
above packages. 


Sold by all dealers. 






































Fruit Growers Please Read 


Some time during the months just past you, no doubt, have 
been troubled with different orchard pests such as scale, leaf 
curl, aphis, pear psylla and many others. You are going to 
have the same trouble again during the summer of 1918 unless 
you spray your orchard with Scalecide this fall after the leaves 
have fallen. Scalecide is a guaranteed remedy for the above 
orchard pests. One gallon of Scalecide makes 16 gallons of 
spray by adding 15 gallons of water. For further particulars 
in regard to Scalecide send for our Circular No. 13, also 
booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 


Price of Scalecide: 1 gallon, $1.25; 5 gallons, $5.25; 10 gallons, 
$9.00; 30 gallons, $19.25; 50 gallons, $29.50. 


The Niagara Fruit Ladder 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, 
with tie rods at every other step. A model for strength, 
lightness and durability. It always stands and never 
rocks, no matter how uneven the ground may be. 


Prices, 6 ft., $2.00; 8 ft., $2.75; 10 ft., $3.50; 12 ft., $4.00. 
Wood Veneer Tree Protectors 


Insure your orchard against the ravages of rabbits, 
mice and sun scald, by using these protectors. Size about 
914% x 18 inches. Soak the protectors in water before using 
to prevent their cracking. 
a Price, $1.00 per 100; $4.50 per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Sample by mail postpaid 10c. 








‘ 





Order above goods at once as prices are subject to change without notice 


Send for New 8-Page Circular of fruit growers supplies with instructions about spraying 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., Rochester, N. ¥.. 





valuable hints to the home dress er. 
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The Lone Goose 


A bird loving boy found a goose egg near a 
neighbor’s barns. He ask ee to 
take this goose egg home for the purpose of 
hatching. Receiving permission he placed 
the egg in a nest een by two setting 
hens, each of which selfishly desired posses- 
sion of all the eggs in the nest. This rivalry 
caused constant commotion, the eggs being 
one day drawn all under one hen and the 
next day under the other. 

Notwithstanding this severe experience 
the eggs hatched and from the goose egg 
emerged a furry specimen of the bird tribe 
that attracted wide interest among a num- 
ber of children who had never before seen a 
gosling 


The tribulations of this little goose began 
early. Neither of the hens that brooded 
over the goose egg would own the goose. 
The innocent creature would attempt to 
fraternize with one of these savage hens but 
the only attention it received was vigorous 
ks from sharp bills. Strange to relate a 
- that had not been setting upon any nest 
but desired to do so adopted the gosling 
and proceeded at once to make it veritably 
her own. At once deep affection sprang up 
between this old hen and her protege. 

One night a strange dog drove the poultry 
from ne nesting p and among them 
in the disturbance was the lone goose. Next 
morning the little goose was found with a 
broken which caused its close confine- 
ment for several weeks, carefully splintered 
to hold it in shape until nature could knit 


together the broken parts. 
* How many strange things can happen 
even to a is little specimen was 


removed from its city home to the lakeside 
many miles distant where the family moved 
for a summer’s sojourn. The boys spend 
many happy hours in this lake. Our friend 
the gosling one bright summer’s day in 
waddling around the rear of the house in 
search of succulent saw a tempting 
morsel suspended from a pole and im- 
mediately attempted to swallow it. Greatly 
to its astonishment it had swallowed not 
only a fish hook but an assemblage of 
fish hooks, which se ge upon his upper 
and lower jaw prevented either the swallow- 
ing of it or the thrusting of it from his 
wy oot “44 pede ager paong 

e try when the ing 8 about 
the rine with loud ejaculations of discom- 
fort. Some said to kill the bird and put it 
out of its misery, but the lady of the house, 
a skillful nurse, carefully removed the 
wey hooks and set the lone goose at 
iberty. 

The relationship existing between the 
mother hen and the baby se was re- 
markable, inasmuch as the hen’s inherent 
tastes and inclinations were opposite to 
those of the gosling. The hen fed largely 
on bugs and worms. The gosling looked 
about for certain succulent weeds or grasses. 
The mother hen retired to rest for the night 
at an early hour, but the gosling preferred 
later hours for retirement. e hen 
maneuvered diplomatically to induce the 
gosling to turn toward the couch for the 
night. She herself would enter the enclosure 
and cluck in vain to induce the gosling to 
take his place by her side. Every night he 
would linger outside the door, evidently 
saying to himself: “I must have just one 
more leaf of clover or one more s of 
grass. I cannot see why the old lady should 
get into such a pernicious habit of early 


going to bed. 2 
And when at last the pair were safely en- 
sconced in the somewhat cramped enclosure 
prepared for them for the night they pre- 
sented a comical spectacle. e hen would 
kee “4 her cluckin; Jp a — — 
the gosling would continue his speech- 
making or baby talk accompanied by 
strange gesticulations of his little head 
perched on the end of a long skinny neck, 
giving one the impression that the pair 
were entering into a profound discussion on 
some important subject, while it was clear 
to the observer that neither the goose under- 
stood what the hen was saying nor did the 
hen understand the talk of the goose. 
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POULTRY NOTES 
Broilers shrink about half a pound eac 
when dressed. 


Two weeks is long enough to fatten a 
fowl if highly feed. 


Late hatched chicks should be fed by 
themselves, not with a larger stock. 











No man can raise poultry and produce 
eggs at so low a cost as the farmer. 





Store away some oats, wheat or rye in 
the sheaves for the use of the hens in the 
winter. . 


Both hens and pullets need to be well 
cared for during the fall months if winter 
eggs are wanted. 


Fowls shpuld never be kept in_such 
quarters that) they cannot take sufficient 
exercise to promote digestion. 


Repair the poultry house now if eggs are 
desired in ethane. The first cold weather 
should find all in good condition. 


Shade is one of the most important 
essentials during the hot months. Get 
the chicks into the orchard and cornfield. 
It is not too late to plant sunflowers. 


While the weather is still dry and warm 
the poultryman should store away several 
barrels of road dust to be used in the dust 
boxes during the winter months. 
_——_0-—-—-"—— 
Preservation and Use of Poultry 
Manure 

There is no natural manure produced on 
the farm as rich as poultry manure, says the 
state college of agriculture, yet it receives 
from the farmer the least attention of any 
of the animal excrements. Average mixed 
horse and cattle manure carries ten pounds 

















of nitrogen, five pounds of phosphoric acid an 


and twelve pounds of potash per ton. 
Poultry manure contains in comparison 
thirty-two pounds of nitrogen, 35 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and eighteen pounds of 

tash. Where ordinary farm manure hasa 
fertiliser value of $1.50 per ton, poultry 
manure is worth $5.00 per ton. Even when 
produced in small amounts such material 
says the college, is well worthy of careful 
preservation. 

Poultry manure should be allowed to dry 
as quickly as possible and kept dry. In 
this condition it will lose but small amounts 
of its valuable constituents. Like ordinary 
manure it ferments rapidly when moist 
and will lose thereby a large percentage of 
its nitrogen, worth on the market twenty- 
five or thirty cents a pound. Since much 
of its potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
is soluble, this manure may suffer greatly 
from leaching. 

Caustic lime should never be mixed 
directly with poultry manure as it encour- 
ages the chemical and biological actions 
spoken of above which liberate nitrogen as 
ammonia. 

Poultry manure is rich in nitrogen and 
low in phosphorus. These two conditions 
may be corrected by diluting and rein- 
forcing the manure as follows: To ten 
pounds of the manure add six pounds of 
sawdust (or some similar dry material) and 


-four pounds of acid phosphate. This gives 


a fertilizer carrying .8% of nitrogen, 3.6% 
of phosphoric acid and .45% of potash or 
about the same proportion of plant food 
elements that are found in a 3-12-2 mixture 
but only one-fourth as concentrated. 





The usual advice for the control of sheep 
sorrel is to apply ground limestone, 2 tons 
per acre, hydrated lime 114 tons per acre, or 
quicklime 1 ton are acre. The quicklime 
ean be used to advantage by slaking with 
water and sprinkling the mixture ere | over 
the sorrel. The liquid will injure the leaves 
of the sorrel as well as help correct the soil 
acidity. 


The —- yard is always available for 
some fruit trees. Grapes can easily be 
wn on an arbor for shade at the kitchen 
oor. 
planted, noe es wiil keep them pro- 
ductive for a life time. 


—_————_O-—--"—~ 
Diner—For a spring chicken this is 
pretty tough. 
Waiter—Well, sir, you know we’ve had 
a pretty tough spring. 


_——\—_0o--—_-_—_ 

If you have a good sized garden it will 
pay to have a wheel cultivator. The small 
garden will be better cultivated with hand 
tools, especially if the work has to be done 
at odd moments. 

OO" 

Gardeners are Urged to Save Seed 

A stunt that will try the mettle of the 
back-yard gardener is now proposed for his 
performance. The great seed houses and 
the —_ importations of seed from Holland 
and Belgium have made many persons who 
do. gardening on a small scale neglectful of 
saving seed from their own plants for the 
following year, but the large demand for 
seed this spring is said ag to have re- 
duced the surplus supply in this country, 
and importations have, of course, fallen off. 
It is not a serious problem for the gardener 
to save such seed as that from beans, peas, 
sweet corn, potatoes, lettuce and tomatoes, 
but it is different with cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts and like vegetables, and much 

ifferent with the roots. The system by 
which many vegetables are reproduced is a 
mystery to a great many people, who have 
considered it cheaper to buy seed than to 
bother about saving it. An immense 
amount of ignorance exists with respect to 
even the propagation of flowers and shrubs. 
Those who at this time give attention to the 
matter of preserving: seed will not only do 
their country a service, but will gain a good 
deal of interesting information about 
nature’s processes.—D. & C. 

———_0-—-—_——_ 
New York State Food Supply 
Commission 

That farmers need not fear overproduc- 
tion is sas ran in the report of the New 
York Food Supply Commission to Governor 
Whitman. The oy 4 says: 

“Some farmers have feared overproduc- 
tion. This fear might be justified were it 
not for the condition in Europe. All of 
Europe is approachin 

d there is no possibility that the farmers 
of Europe can give the care necessary for 
the uction of the best crops. 

“The intelligent way in which New York 

farmers have responded to the demand for 
more food is shown by the increase in 
acreage of those crops for which there is 
the most demand. The total acreage of 
crops is practically the same as that of 
eight years ago, but there is 770,000 less 
acres of This area has been added 
to the area of grains, fruits and vegetables. 
In eight years the bean acreage has in- 
creased 138 per cent., wheat 45 per cent., 
fruit 35 per cent. Never before have so 
many acres of intensive crops been grown 
in New York. The total acreage of fruits, 
beans, potatoes, cabbage and other vege- 
table crops is a third more than it was in 
1909.” 
The following shows the use to be made 
of farm land in New York State in 1917: 
Fruit crops, 535,088; potatoes, cabbage, 
vegetables and miscellaneous crops, 624, 
613 acres; beans, 275,790 acres; corn, oats, 
barley, buskwheat, wheat, rye, 2,698,016 
acres; corn for silo, 422,867 acres; hay 
crops, 4,145,590 acres. 

The report shows that farmers seek 
twenty-four per cent. more fertilizer than 
was used last year. An increase of fourteen 
per cent. in the use of lime for fertilizer is 
shown. Many farmers ask for potash, 
but the commercial supply is not available 
because of the war. 

“Very much larger amounts of lime 
could be used,” it states, “in many sec- 
tions, particularly on the hill farms. In 
many parts of the state an application of 
from half a ton to a ton is needed every 
five years, or a ton each year for each five 
or ten acres of crops.” 

————-.“00--——— 

The usual gait of the fox, unlike that of 
the dog, is, at night at least, a walk. On 
such occasions he goes through the fields in 
an alert, stealthy manner, ~~ about 
a foot at a time, and keeping eyes and 


_ ears open. 


They are not short lived and once Jarge red 


the famine state, | c 
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Best Varieties of Currants 
Green’s Fruit Grower: I am grow 
small fruits, mostly currants. I have ioe 
varieties and the White Grape, 
also 20 Perfection, about 300 bushes in all. 
I wish to set out about 200 more this fall. 
What variety do you consider the best?— 

F. R. Morgan, Ohio. 


Reply: I consider the Red Cross Currant 
one of the best varieties in many respects. 
It is a big grower and very productive. It 
is not quite so large as Diploma. It re- 
quires less sugar than any other currant I 
have experimented with. Wilder is an ex- 
cellent late currant, coming into market 
after most of the others are gone. 

—_———_0-——__—""" 


Starfish can w new arms, tlsoerb 
new claws, and lizards new tails. A new 
lizard will not indeed spring from a tail 
or a new lobster from a discarded claw, but 
a new starfish will grow from a detached 
arm. 


Philo Business-Hen White Orpingtons 
Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
* Cycle Hatcher Company, 

2 Lake Street : : : ELMIRAN. Y. 














SAVE THE TREES 


:.. Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 
* etc., by spraying your trees with 


y Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious totrees—fertilizesthe 
‘ soil, Used and endorsed by U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 


Write for ittoday. JAMESG lo . 
2111-15 E, Susq quehanna eta a Crisis iladelphia 




















VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, F Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colo Des’o 
60 page book 100. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 








Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters; 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted fo- less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
ash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, pot-grown and run- 
ner, for fall planting. {Also raspberry, blackberry, 
asparagus plants, fruittrees. Cataloguefree. Harry 
H. Squires, Good Ground, Ni, 


DUROC PIGS $22.00 pair. 
Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 

















Pedigreed. Write S. 








20,000 FERRETS. PRICES and book free. N. 
Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY-THOUSANDS men 
and women, 18 or over, for U. 8. Government Jobs. 
War means many vacancies. $100 month. Steady 
work, Life appointment. Write for list positions, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G146, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAN, WEAR FINE suit; be agent, spare time. 
Good pay. Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 662, 
Chicago. 




















PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURERS are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help aot market your invention. Advice 
oy R. B. EN, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
. the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or as 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the bro- 
‘ken parts together as you 
would a brokenlimb. No 
salves. Nolies. 








sent free. Send name and 
address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, 219-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Prices are Advancing—Buy NOW and SAVE MONEY. 





Standard Pear Trees for Sale 
October and November are the months for planting standard pears and dwarf 


pears. Our leading varieties of pears are, Bartlett, the old standard of excellence, 
Anjou, for early winter, Clapp’s Favorite, for early summer, Kieffer, for late fall, 
Wilder Early, the earliest of all, and Sheldon, one of the best in quality, Worden 
Seckel, new and popular, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Vermont Beauty and. Bose. 
We make a indelisles 


of Bosc, one of the handsomest and of the highest quality. 


Ornamental Trees at Special Low Prices 


Owners of parks and those laying out extensive grounds should be attracted 


to our special low prices for the following ornamental trees, Silver Maple, Norway 
Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, American White Elm, Carolina Poplar, Deutzia, Spiraea 
and Norway Spruce. 


We offer special prices on Downing gooseberries, Red Cross and Diploma currant 


bushes, asparagus plants and rhubarb roots. 


Get Your Trees Direct From The Old and Reliable Green's Nurseries 


Send for our Fall Catalog Now! 
Fall Catalog contains a list of trees and small fruits you should plant this October and 


Novembcr. 

. We offer the following list for Fall Planting: le Trees,-Pear Trees, Cherry Trees, 
Plum Trees, Quince Trees, Grape Vines, Cubans ar tag Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Garden Roots, Ornamental Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 


Catalogue Free on Application 


Big Sale of Fruit Trees, Plants, Shrubs 
- and Vines 


Professor H. E, Van Deman, one of the most noted fruit grow- 
ers and pomologists, has said over and over agai 
November are the most favorable months for planting fruit trees, also | 
for hardy ornamental plants, vines and trees. Mr. Van Deman gave 9g 
these reasons why fall is a good season for such planting. The soil #4 
is in better condition in the fall than in the spring’and the trees are in pro- ( y 
per condition for digging and planting. Farmers and others are not so seri- 
ously driven in the fall as they are when busy with planting, seeding and fit- [fR 
ting the of ground in the early spring. Nurserymen are also not so busy in the 


fall as in the spring and are thus enabled to give more time and can attend 
to orders more promptly than in the spring. 


_ A Big Supply of the Leading Varieties of & 





Beurre Bosc Pears 
Highest quality, Abundant bearer. New to most people. 


_GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, 


SOO ss VOCS 2a: 


again that October and 
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Apple Trees for Sale | 6 

Apple trees are among the items that can be safely planted in the fall. We A 

call attention to such notable varieties of apples as the McIntosh Red, King, (4 

Wealthy, Wagener, Baldwin, Greening, ess, Banana, Delicious and many ve, 

others which we shall begin to dig October first and continue to dig and ship (, } 

until winter sets in. = 

i High Grade of Trees at Favorable Prices %&% 

sania dr dhs asc ie mr a Bh dancers xacatatehe tea Lh Our prices on all we produce are as low as they can be sold consistent 
. with good quality. c~) 
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THE CREAT 
PRICE 
WRECKERS; 


35th and Iron Sts. 





geen To Build These Beautiful Homes 


Priced From $644 To $1428! 


Here are three of more than a hundred modern Harris 
Homes from the famous $10, 000 Harris Book of Plans. 
everything with floor plans, descri 8, material specifica 
etc., and tells ted norco to $250ri at the start 
ae Le material. Mail coupon for your free copy of book now! 








"ihe gon bell pour gate “The Harris Way,” you se- 
cure the Lent nt your » economy and service. 
hang: Wart. oimoly becawe 0, prot direct share thio sine 
by our 24 years’ experience. e were nee or ace this vitally. 







portant industry to a perfect 
den penahs aL tee wation. ee 
for the shrewd adh nd eful home builder, possessed: b other 
’ tages caretu ie er, y no q 
It is the best, safest and most sensible 
mae ak pista Sour ideal home tight without wasting a single penny. “agen 


Ther nd bing ai eet pre 


for your in a me that is instantly.and easily un- 
sensibly "cut to-fit” with BR drnroynd accu cy, and a ie 
Vos pay us for richh—"The 
Sears do the work fan arris Harris Way. “ 

pass this coupon now. 














Now Is The Time To 


Order Today From This 


action on 


get 
sit right down and write your order now. 
tion before ordering, mail the coupon 


ay sore 17; rides A roll 


“5M fo GB ag: ie roll $1.50; 
of Extra Hea orgie Realings, 
Comma Rock ck Face Brown Pebble t, atep ee 





wae Wen 3 
painted 2% in, 


phone-ins Heavy 
sheets for roofing barns, gfanaries, etc. Lot No. 





paeced by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. re fi 
Soon tar our yes Kane 


Look AT THESE SAVINGS ! 
eadbraatirate ate cote Festeg peat Lo (No. CBsba ‘Sir, wot Ba $1.07 
Ral Sontaln ibe. i placa 62.20 


fone. Bawtitde, Hetber 
ohn, olis peer ne yy 108 é ae, ees and cement in- tz '§ 
cde : Sply, rll 0; tly, rl [30 


Sina Moe $1.90 
or Mica Surfaced. Lot NosGB305, roll 108sq. ft. with Calls abd lena 1 


sit fone, Lot No. Ga nt dias Quem 6250 


Pete cya $3.50 
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Quick your part is really necessary if you Piette: « 
your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t tdelay— Bay ig 


Every offer below i Ad 












The “world’s 














eter. Lot No. 
Famous “Presto-Up” Garages! 


as Low as $8 352 
tsizes, 


Eira ees 
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ular SHARPLES 2. 


Mm. Tremendous Price Reductions!|. 


best” Cream Separator—Sharp 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your'.reach ata | 
2 80 low and conditions so liberal, you p poselbly not 
t Bat of off eying your your goparatos another day The tine 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 1! 
Mail the coupon below for Sharples Tubular “A” 





| Separator Sale!! 


les famous 


stock is going 


lored illustrated 9 
co i a easy terms, 











Prices ar 
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Can’t be beat 





: a Sy is Py, * 
Watts No. 5 Corn Sheller porrtag: owes Rumety-Olds Engines semen Sia ty wn 
pry P. Canis | ness sconomy and simply. ever offered, Sizes from} mous capacity. 15'to 20 aie 
. in, sae, Fes ty 6H. P.toM0HLP. Onder egg per hour, Cuts any kind 


Use. he oe Trial Plant! 


Thy 








FREE! These Price Wrecking Books a= 


Mark an X in the Square Below to show Which Books You Want—Free and sent er 


See bates ie Lagi eS BP, nains, $16 | No-GB-SisforHL.P. at UN] aves fast pa zeg cnn feed $120 


ORDER THESE WORLD'S STANDARD IMPLEMENTS Now! 
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HARRIS BROTHERS CO., awazns 

















35TH AND IRON —-| 
CHICAGO, ILL. Dept.DG-3) 





Aditt-F roesé 
Force 4 ft 
set length. tnx 16 


Order No B823, ° 




















